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THE ERRAND BOY 

A Run in the Park 

WHAT AN 

OWL 


WHAT HIS LIGHTED 
MATCH DID 

A Remarkable Series of Chances 
Which Broke a Life’s Thread 

, WHY WE SHOULD BE 
! CAREFUL WITH PETROL 

An errand boy passing a building at 
Brondcsbury threw a lighted match into 
the gulley of a drainpipe. From this 
commonplace and, on the face of it, 
even sensible act a whole train of dis¬ 
asters arose which united the most 
astonishing coincidences. 

In the first place a woman had been 
washing curtains in a bowl in the 
bathroom of her flat. She had been 
wrongly using petrol, which the law 
forbids anyone to use within a house, 
but no ill results had immediately 
followed, She hung the curtains to dry 
in the bathroom, which was imprudent, 
because the petrol vapour from them 
would spread. But it would be less 
likely to encounter anything inflammable 
there than in other rooms, and she had 
clone what seemed the most prudent 
thing to do with the used petrol—she 
poured it down the waste-pipe. 

One Chance in a Million 

Coincidence steps in. By one chance 
in a million the petrol running down the 
waste-pipe into the gulley outside was 
set alight by the match that a passing 
boy had flung. ' 

j The petrol caught fire from the lighted 
'match. The flames, fed by petrol still 
clinging to the inner sides of the drain¬ 
pipe, went roaring up the pipe, blown by 
the draught the burning stuff itself 
created. In the same way fire will 
climb up a smoky chimney, but in this 
drainpipe there was far moi*e com¬ 
bustible fuel than soot. 

, The woman who had washed the 
curtains, looking through a window, saw 
a flame bursting, out from the outside 
pipe, and rightly concluded that her 
petrol might have something to do with 
it." She ran into the bathroom and 
found her- suspicions confirmed. Flames 
were bursting out of the vent-pipe in the 
bathroom. 

A Fatal Mistake 

j Then she "made her fatal mistake. 
She turned on the bath-tap. If the 
flames had been those from the flue of a 
chimney on fire water .might have 
quenched them, but water will not put 
out _ llaming petrol or flaming petrol 
vapour ; ■ it merely spreads the dis¬ 
turbance when poured on burning 
petrol, because the combustible liquid 
floats on w r ater. When poured on 
burning petrol vapour the results may 
be worse. 

What happens may be compared to 
dropping water on a red-hot boiler plate. 



Bowling a hoop is a very old and simple game, but it never loses its popularity with 
boys and girls. Here Is a happy picture of a little London girl enjoying a run in Hyde 
Park with her wooden hoop. Boys, of course, prefer iron hoops. 


The water is converted into ‘ explosive 
steam. When water is mixed with 
burning petrol vapour a mixture of 
steam and the vapour is formed and 
instantaneously explodes. The petrol 
vapour might have burned itself out, 
and probably would have done so ; but 
mixed with steam it exploded and 
flew in burning particles of oil everywhere 
in the bathroom. 

It set light to the clothing of the 
woman, who must indeed have been 
almost enveloped in flame. 

The accident was described by the 
coroner who investigated it (for the 
woman lost her life) as .the most 
singular he had ever encountered. It 
could not have happened but for the 
passing errand boy and his match, but 
it conveys a lesson on the need for the 
laws which govern the use of this 
terribly inflammable vapour and forbid* 
us to bring petrol into a house. It also 
may teach people who do not already 
know it that the most useless .and, 
dangerous thing to do with flaming 
petrol is to throw water oh it. 


HURRAH FOR THE 
RAILWAYS 

Moving With the Times 

The railways arc apparently deter¬ 
mined not to be beaten by the motor- 
coaches in . the contest for holiday¬ 
making passengers. ‘ ' - 

Last year they carried 405 million 
holiday passengers for week-ends, day 
trips, half-day trips, and excursions. 
This was 58 millions moi*c than in 1928. 

This year wc are promised that 
facilities will be greatly extended, and 
in some eases running arrangements 
have been made with the motor- 
coaches; We may hope that before 
long railway, road, and steamboat 
services will all be running to help 
train passengers. 

Channel traffic rapidly grows. More 
than 260,000 people crossed the Channel 
last year. The Isle of Wight boats con¬ 
veyed nearly ’three million people. 

Ah hour is, being cut out of the Chan¬ 
nel Isles journey. 


QUEER SIGHT AT THE 
ZOO 

The Extraordinary Gift of Bird, 
Frog, and Reptile 

LIKE AN AESOP’S FABLE 

By Our Natural Historian 

Aesop well knew the habits of frogs 
and toads when he told liis fable of the 
frog which tried to blow itself out to 
a size at which it could compete with 
the bull which came to quench its thirst 
at its pond. 

Naturalists of our own time have 
learned that this~ gift of inflation is not 
peculiar to frogs and toads; it is to be 
found in several orders of life. A new 
example is the most surprising because 
the .most unexpected. A11 owl common 
to Europe, the Scops Owl, proves capable 
of an airy extension much greater than 
the frog’s. 

Puffed Up 

One which has just arrived at the 
Zoo is an insignificant little fellow rather 
less than six inches high. When it 
becomes angry or- alarmed, however, 
it gulps in air, blows out its body, and 
swells to the size of a toy balloon. 

That would seem incredible if it were 
not a fact, but, after all, we have in our 
common pouter pigeon a bird which can 
so inflate its crop as actually to hide 
its head from a front view; and there 
arc wild birds with pouches and sacs 
capable of immense distension, chiefly 
for the production of sound. 

As fishes do not breathe air the gift 
of swelling might seem impossible to 
them, but it is not. They extract 
oxygen in solution from the water, 
and the marvels they perform in regu¬ 
lating their depth and. balance in seas 
miles deep are the result of their being 
able at will to increase or decrease 
the volume of gas contained in what 
children call their swim bladders. The 
globe fish, however, not content with 
so mild a triumph, swells himself 
visibly to such an extent that lie cap¬ 
sizes, reclines upon his back, and floats 
whither currents may carry him. 

An Amazing Tortoise 

. There are many wonders in this 
subject if we care to follow them up, 
but perhaps the greatest is that of a 
tortoise from the Tropics discovered a 
few years ago, which, in spite of its 
shell, is so flexible and so extraordinarily 
specialised that, creeping into a little 
cavity in the rocks, it can blow itself 
out so as to .fit the hole exactly and 
at the same time render its extraction 
impossible and the entry of an enemy 
hopeless.. 

So the Scops Owl at the Zoo has more 
comrades in inflation than most of those 
who have, at present seen it may have 
imagined. E. A. B. 
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MR. GANDHI’S GRAIN 
OF SALT 

MUCH ADO ABOUT IT 

Why Salt is Important to India 
and to All of Us 

VITAL TO CIVILISATION 

Could anything seem more ridiculous 
Ilian Mr. Gandhi's long walk to the sea 
for a bit of salt ? Yet, as we lost 
America over tea, it is claimed by Mr. 
Gandhi and his followers that we may 
lose India over salt. 

The Government, which taxes .salt to 
the extent of eightpence a year per 
head of the population, is responsible 
for the supply of salt to the people of 
India, as it is for the post, telephone, and 
telegraph at home; so salt has been 
chosen as a medium \vith which to open 
the civil disobedience campaign by 
misguided Mr, Gandhi. 

; Without the salt for which the 
Government has made itself responsible 
the people of India could not be healthy. 
Lack of salt anywhere is followed by 
evil consequences to the victims. 
Animals need it, human beings over the 
greater part of the world could hardly 
exist without salt in some form or other. 
So essential is salt that civilisation would 
almost break down without it. 

Salt in History 

At first sight wc should hardly expect 
to find this common condiment figuring 
in our national history, but it has a 
very important place there. The empty 
salt-cellars of England have actually 
brought us before now into war. 

Salt plays an immense part in present- 
day manufacturing processes, in the 
preservation of foods, as an element of 
freezing processes, and in the production 
of soap and certain acids, and so 
represents enormous wealth.- In the days 
of our forefathers, however, it was of 
even greater consequence to national life. 

For six months in the year there was 
no fresh food in the land, and salt was 
the only preservative of the beef, mutton, 
pork, and poultry which went into the 
tubs at the .end of autumn.' The only 
winter, vegetables were a few onions, 
and without the addition of salt diet 
would have been intolerable and even 
more productive than it already was 
of scurvy, leprosy, and other diseases 
common to the age, 

Forgotten for 1409 Years 

One of the most extraordinary things 
in our story is that; whereas the Romans 
used the inexhaustible salt supplies 
found in Cheshire, our ancestors forgot 
all about those deposits for 1400 years 
and had to depend' largely on salt 
evaporated from the sea by the Sun. 

It is a curious thing that the price of 
salt is the best record we have of our 
past weather. In bad summers sea 
water could not be evaporated and salt 
was dear ; in hot summers salt was cheap 
for the opposite reason. Such salt, 
however, was full of sand and grit and 
other impurities. 

For three hundred years we held the 
French province of Guienrie, from which 
we got our best salt. When, in 1450, an 
interruption of our ownership of Guienne 
permitted the French king to tax ex¬ 
ported salt, we went to war with France, 
were beaten, lost Guienne for ever, and 
had to trust to the sea for supplies. 


A Call From Kent. 

The 14,000 Boy Scouts of Kent are 
appealing for £$000 for a Central Fund. 

Sunday at Skegness. 

Skegness has voted against opening 
the amusement park on Sundays. 

Cutting Down French Taxes 

French taxation has been reduced by 
about 40 million pounds compared with 
last year. 

State Aid for Newspapers 

The Turkish Parliament is making 
yraCts to'Turkish newspapers to help 
then \ to change over from the old Arabic 
characters to the modern Latin' alphabet. 


THE WONDER IN 
A BUD 

WHAT WILL IT BECOME ? 

New Light on the Mysterious 
Happenings in a Tree 

FRUIT OR LEAF? 

Before a bud opens in tlic spring many 
of us can toll well in advance whether 
it is to be a leaf bud or a fruit bud. 

Who can solve the mystery of a year 
ahead, and, more wonderful still, help 
to determine .which the bud shall be ? 
This remarkable thing can be done, and so 
presumably in the future it will be done. 

Astonishingly interesting work has 
been carried out by Miss Margaret A. 
Gibbs and Mr. Thomas Swarbrick, of 
Bristol University. Their experiments 
show that buds on first forming arc all 
alike, and may become leaf or fruit 
according as the tree decides. 

Feeding the Tree 

The decision must be taken a year in 
advance. This year’s fruit arises from 
buds formed on the tree last June. 
Between that month and the end of 
August the change is made which fixes 
the future product of the bud. 

Naturally the fruit, bud requires more 
nutriment than one which is to produce 
a leaf or a twig, for in the fruit there are 
seeds from each of which a new tree 
may arise. Therefore it is found that 
any thinning out of fruit which is 
overtaxing the strength of the tree must 
be done early in this period. 

Moreover, the fertiliser the. tree is to 
receive should be applied between June 
and August, so that the buds may be 
enriched and those which are to form 
fruit may receive the encouragement they 
need to lay the foundations of an apple 
instead of those for foliage or wood. 

Fertiliser which comes earlier or later 
than this will feed later fruit but will 
not affect the buds already formed. The 
more we feed the tree in summer the 
more fruit wc shall get next year. 

Nature’s Miracles 

Strange as all this sounds, it only goes 
to prove once more liow closely linked 
are the operations of Nature. Tadpoles 
are all of one sex, or of no sex, when 
born. If their feeding is left to chance 
the males will outnumber the females ; 
if they are fed artificially on a nutritious 
diet the females can be made largely 
to outnumber the males. 

In tlic beehive the sexless workers 
are enormously in the majority, but 
should disaster overtake the hive, and 
the queen die when there are no prin¬ 
cesses ready to become queens, the 
workers can enlarge a cell, give the 
sexless grub a diet of royal bee bread, 
and transform it into a queen. 

A tree seems, therefore, to embody 
the functions and ability of the workers 
in the hive. Preserve it from exhausting 
over-production and feed it when it is 
not yet decided how the character of its 
buds shall be apportioned, and it yields 
us fruit in abundance in place of leaves. 


4324 WAYS OF SPEAKING 

If they were asked how many langu¬ 
ages are spoken on our little planet to¬ 
day most people would look blank and 
others would guess too low. 

There are 4324 spoken languages in 
existence, if wc are to believe Miss 
Kenyon at the Annual Conference of 
the National Union of Women Teachers. 
And who would doubt the. ex-Prcsident 
of so learned a body ? 

Europe accounts for nearly six hun¬ 
dred of these tongues. 

It is staggering to realise that there 
arc 4324 ways of saying “ Yes, father, 
my ball did break the window, but it was 
quite an. accident.” - * 

Remembering those 4324 languages 
Miss : Kenyon feels that French and 
Latin are not enough, and urges the 
teaching of Esperanto in schools. 


TSAR STALIN 

HAS MOSCOW MET ITS 
MOSCOW? 

Passing of the Great Illusion of 
the Rulers of Russia 

THE OBSTINATE PEASANTRY 

It lias always been known that the 
real test of Bolshevism in Russia would 
conic when the attempt was made to 
apply it to the peasantry. 

its strength has been among the 
workers in the great towns, who have 
been able to believe they were governing 
themselves because the • supreme 
authority was in the hands of men of 
their own class. 

But the peasants, forming the over¬ 
whelming majority of the people, cared 
very little who was in power so long 
as they were let alone. Until a year 
ago they were let alone. 

Communistic Farms 

When the Soviet Republic was estab¬ 
lished they were invited, like good 
Communists, to send to the towns with¬ 
out payment all the grain and farm 
produce they did not need ; but when 
it was found that they preferred only to 
produce what they needed for them¬ 
selves, rather than to produce a surplus 
they were not paid for, this request was 
quietly dropped. 

But at last the time was judged to be 
ripe for Bolshcvising the countryside, 
so this winter an army of young Com¬ 
munists was sent out to sweep the 
peasants into communistic farms, where 
they would work for the State and no 
longer for themselves, while the larger 
farmers, known as kulaks, who had 
become more prosperous than their 
neighbours, were to.be turned adrift. 

Unruly Daughter Republics 

At first the new plan seemed to be 
succeeding, but disillusionment came 
quickly. Under the Bolshevik system 
Moscow has a number of daughter 
Republics forming provinces of the 
Soviet Union, and several of these 
refused to allow grain and cattle to be 
sent outside their own borders, and 
even imprisoned the men sent from 
Moscow to collect them. In Russia 
proper many flocks and herds were 
nearly halved by slaughter, and it be¬ 
came evident . that throughout the 
country the change had reduced the 
sowing of grain so seriously as to bring 
back the old dread of famine. 

So, once again, discretion has been 
thought the better part of valour. Tsar 
Stalin has issued a ukase gravely rebuk¬ 
ing his subordinates for their excess of 
zeal. They arc to cease “ distorting ” 
the Government policy and to “ return 
to their senses.” The peasants are to 
be helped instead of harried. The 
expulsion of individual farmers is for¬ 
bidden “ for the present,” The effort 
to produce crops is to be encouraged in 
every way, and peasants arc to be asked 
to bring them once more to market in the 
old style. 

The Spectre of Famine 

But have the wheels of policy been 
reversed in time? Every where The 
peasants are deserting . the collectivist 
farms and returning to their own. But 
by this time the ploughing season must 
be nearly over. Will enough land have 
been ploughed ? It must be remembered 
that it is only the larger cultivators that 
produce grain for the market at all and 
not merely for their own consumption. 

Meanwhile, what docs the army of 
young Communist enthusiasts whom 
Tsar Stalin sent out to .set up the New 
Order after a too-long delay think about 
it all ? Naturally they are very angry. 
Tsar Stalin has let them down. It is 
said that liis authority among them has 
been gravely weakened. .Meanwhile the 
spectre of famine stalks the land once 
more. Has Moscow met its Moscow ? 


April 26, 1930 

DIP AND DAZZLE 

Unsolved Problem of 
the Roads 

MOTOR WORLD WAITING 
1 FOR AN INVENTOR 

It is . said that dippers and swivel 
lights for cars and motor-cycles are to 
be: made compulsory. 

* That will mean that when .one car 
with headlights blazing approaches 
another car the dipping mechanism 
must be brought into action so that the 
beam of light shall be thrown on to the 
road instead of into the eyes of a driver. 

The swivel light means a lamp which 
can be directed to the left so that in fog 
or darkness the driver shall be able to 
see,the left of the.road and the edge of 
the pavement, and so escape the danger 
of running on to tlie footway and injuring 
people there as well as on the road. 

If these suggested regulations become 
law there will still be tlie difficulty of 
deciding when it is safe and necessary 
to dip and when to retain the light'in 
its*normal position. The habit of shut¬ 
ting off the headlights entirely on 
| nearing another car is dangerous, and 
the practice has been condemned again 
and again by corohers. - - 

Confession of Failure 

All the remedies proposed for the 
greater safety of our roads at night are 
but a confession of failure. We have 
not yet found a man in all the world 
who can devise a light which dispels 
the darkness of our way without tem¬ 
porarily blinding people approaching 
from the opposite direction. 

Moreover, there . is even greater 
difficulty in securing light at all when, 
light is most necessary. Fog reduces the 
motorist to the level of tlie blind man. 
No ray has yet been discovered which 
call penetrate fog. 

The best lamp, so far, was the first 
! motorists used—the paraffin lamp. The 
flame from this type of light did possess 
a ; certain power of penetration; it 
was not absorbed as is the light from 
acetylene lamps and from electric 
lighting. Unfortunately the light from 
such' a source is in itself too weak to 
carry far enough for fast riioving bodies. 


Things said 

Why not call the new planet Pax ? 

Rev. A. H. Lewis 

Motoring etiquette is improving all 
round. An official of the A.A. 

I do not want any more money for 
St. Paul’s. Canon Alexander 

'Prohibition is the greatest force for 
comfort and prosperity. Mr. Henry Ford 
Prohibition is the greatest experiment 
that lias been made for the benefit of 
man. Mr. Edison 

The entrance into Warwick is. an 
awful mess. Society of Arts Journal 
Many people are boycotting articles 
advertised so as to disfigure tlie country¬ 
side. '. Mr. Harry Peach 

There is no cause so unworthy but 
some body of zealots will support it. 

Professor A. V, Hill 

We are not applying much of tlie 
knowledge wc have gained. 

Sir Andrew Balfour 

: How many Londoners .know that they 
are not allowed to beat mats against the 
Monument ? Mr. Edgar Rowan 

The heaviest brain I know belonged 
to Byron ; the next two to Cromwell 
and a German bricklayer. 

Professor Haldane 

It will be said of us that we found 
England a land of beauty and left it a 
land of beauty spots. Mr. C. E. M. Joad 
Smitlificld distributes food to eight 
million people a day. 

Superintendent of the Markets 
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Fighting oil fires • Elephant lumberman • Scouts as navvies 



Fighting Oil Fires—This big blaze of a thousand gallons of petrol and oil was smothered 
In two minutes when a demonstration was given near Brentford of a new foam projector. 


A IVlound of Cars—America has begun a campaign to rid the roads of old and unsafe motor¬ 
cars. This great scrap-heap of cars was burned recently In California. 



A Royal Tourist—During their tour cf Egypt the King and 
Queen of the Belgians showed great interest in the ancient 
monuments. Here we see Queen Elisabeth scaling the wall of 
the Temple of IVledinet-Habu at Luxor by means of a cradle. 


Elephant Lumberman—Elephants are very useful in Ceylon 
when trees are being felled. A tree Is partially sawn through 
and an elephant does the rest, as this picture shows. 


London Fishermen—The tiddler fishing season is now in full 
swing. 'This happy picture taken beside the lake on Clapham 
Common shows a group of young anglers eagerly comparing 
the result of their morning’s work. 



Over the Weir—The tonio effect of cold water was felt to the full by these boys of Bradfiefd 
College who. during their annual steeplechase, had to negotiate a weir. 


Scouts as Navvies—These Yorkshire Scouts nr© hard at work digging earth to level their 
camping-ground at Draughton Heights, which is an old Roman site. 
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The Tragic Blundering of Mr. Gandhi 

A MIND THAT IS MUCH TOO SIMPLE 

What We Have Done in India 
and Why We Must Stay There 

MILLIONS OF PEOPLE WITH HUNDREDS OF LANGUAGES 


ANCIENT HELPERS 
OF MAN 

THOUGHTS AT THE ZOO 

The Animals That Have Borne 
Our Burdens Through the Ages 

THE APE AND THE COCONUT 

The children's chargers are being put 
through their paces at the Zoo in readi¬ 
ness for summer. 

Elephants, camels, and llamas are all 
in training for the easy tasks by which 
they are to earn their keep and give 
delight to thousands of visitors. - 

Perhaps not everybody who watches 
the llamas now taking their walks 
abroad with their keepers realises the 
astonishing fact that up to four cen¬ 
turies ago these ungainly animals were 
the solo prime movers in the service of 
man in America. In all the .15 million 
square miles of the New World there 
was not a single transport animal to 
carry a man or bear his burdens except 
these llamas. 

Domesticated Wolves 

It is true that there were in the service 
of the Red Indians a few wolves domes¬ 
ticated as dogs, which served as haulage 
teams, but they were the exceptions ; 
the llamas were the true steeds wherever 
they existed. 

When we reflect qn the riches and* 
glories of Mexico and Peru, on the 
marvellous civilisations which existed in 
South and Central America, it seems 
incredible that the only animal servants 
of these wonderful peoples were the 
moody, erratic, spitting llamas whose 
descendants carry London children in 
the Zoo today. There was not a horse 
in the whole continent. . . 

The horse is passing out of city ser¬ 
vice ; the motor-vehicle is ousting him 
from the streets as the railway ousted 
him from the main high roads. It may 
be that creatures unknown as servants 
in Western civilisation will outlast this 
faithful friend of humanity in the labour 
of the world. 

When Horses Are No More 

The cheetah, as a naan-aiding hunter, 
may outlast the efforts of the horse in 
similar tasks, men may still hawk with 
the eagle when they no longer ride the 
horse from the Asian steppes, the 
Chinese may still catch their fish by the 
aid of the cormorant when horses no 
longer haul boats and barges on the 
rivers of the East. 

It will be long before the age-old 
partnership between man and man¬ 
serving. animals, with all its strange 
links, is quite severed. Even today 
things of this sort happen of which the 
world at large has no knowledge. 
Imagine the great apes, so wild yet so near 
us in structure and instinct, trained to 
serve men ! Yet natives, it seems, make 
gibbons their faithful servants. 

Forest Life and Adventure 

This is one of the strange facts appear¬ 
ing in a new book published by Allen 
and Unwin called Forest Life and 
Adventure in the Malay Archipelago. 
Its author, Dr. Eric Mjobcrg, tells us 
that the natives train gibbons to climb 
trees, to sort over the coconuts, to 
reject the unripe and pick out the ripe, 
and to twist them off and throw them 
down to the ground. 

At first the apes work with a rope 
attached to their waists, but soon 
they run free and work willingly with 
intelligence. 

That is a curious phase of the old 
tale of animal work for mankind. The 
llamas, the camels, and the elephants 
at the Zoo have strange comrades in 
service elsewhere in the world, if that 
may sweeten their innocent labours. 

To All Kind Hontes 

Please ask your Butcher , 
to use the Humane Killer.' 


The attempt of the Ilimiu leader 
Mr. Gandhi to lead the rabble of his 
country in a crusade resisting the law 
in the parts of India under British rule 
makes it necessary to explain who Mr. 
Gandhi is, what he wishes to do, and 
what is tlie effect of the British control 
of India which he wishes to overthrow. 
It would be well if everybody in the 
British Empire, in India, and in the 
world knew clearly what the position is. 

First, Mr. Gandhi. He is a well- 
meaning religious dreamer who believes 
in the people of India living a simple 
life, with such food and dress as they 
can grow or manufacture themselves, 
without buying from countries outside 
India; He believes that the government 
of the country should be in the hands of 
Indians, as it was before Europeans 
introduced Western ways of government 
and what Europeans call progress. A 
very simple thing to his simple mind. 
Why should it not be so ? It was so once, 
more or less ; why not go back to that 
primitive simplicity ? 

What India Is 

But the truth is that Mr, Gandhi's 
simple mind is too simple to grasp the 
meaning of the vast mixture which is 
called India, and which is not at all a 
simple thing. 

India is not a single country. It is a 
continent, with many races inhabiting 
it, forming many States, speaking many 
languages, believing in many religions, 
with all conceivable differences of 
climate between torrid heat and ever¬ 
lasting snow, with variations of soil 
from rich fertility to sandy wastes, with 
natural productions that need great 
differences in industry and trade. It 
cannot be adequately represented by a 
simple man sitting dreaming in * a 
bungalow with a bowl of rice, a cooking 
pot, and a mat supplying all his needs. 

The people in India number half as 
many again as those in North, Central, 
and South America. It has more than all 
the rest of Asia if we leave 5 out China. 
Besides 250 millions who are under 
direct British control there is a popula¬ 
tion' of 70 millions under the rule of 
native, princes. The word India is 
merely a geographical expression for a 
vast region on the map, and it would 
have no place whatever among the I 
nations of the world if Great Britain 
had not given it a nominal unity under 
her flag and presented it for a seat in 
the League of Nations. 

Past and Present 

Its history before she gave it peace 
within all its borders was a long story 
of invasions through tlic mountain 
passes, of wars on every hand by rival 
princes or between competing races, of 
oppression of the less warlike by the 
more warlike, and rebellions against 
such powers as attained a considerable 
supremacy. The Hindu races par¬ 
ticularly had sunk into religious and 
social practices revolting to ordinary 
humanity, which have not yet all 
passed away, such as the marriage of 
girl-children, with the scandal of child 
widows by the million. Famines, the 
special scourge of India, were terrible 
and unchecked. 

The extension of British influence 
stopped internal strife and brought 
amelioration of many evils, with safety 
against invasion and strong defences 
against the devastations caused by 
floods and famine. The rivers were 
bridged and to a large extent curbed. 
Irrigation was planned on scientific lines. 
No, less than 86 million pounds has been 
spent on such schemes, without Yriiich 


India could hot.. support its present 
population. Not only has famine been 
to a large extent prevented, but 40,000 
miles of railway .enable relief to be 
carried to districts that may be affected. 
Sanitary and medicat service Jins been 
introduced as far as native ignorance 
and prejudice would- allow ; and re¬ 
straint has penetrated into the native 
States where palpably bad government 
existed. Organised industry has grown 
until India supplies herself largely 
with the modern manufactures she most 
needs,' and India, indeed, taxes British 
manufactures to protect her own. 

Britain’s Beneficent Rule 

That the rule of Britain in India 
has been not only protective but 
beneficent to India cannot be denied 
by anyone whose mind is open to accept 
the simple truth. But, farther than 
that, the most upright and capable of 
British administrators have been drafted 
to India pledged to use their judgment 
| and knowledge to educate India in the 
management of her-own affairs. Local 
government has been established in 
771 localities. In all the larger areas of 
Government, through the Provincial 
Legislative Councils up to the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General, Indian 
representatives have shared the responsi¬ 
bilities of government.with the British 
members, the aim being to train in the 
principles and practice of sound legisla¬ 
tion and administration enough edu¬ 
cated Indians to make the .whole area 
eventually a self-governing Dominion 
within the Empire. The good of India 
has been the consistent guiding policy 
of its British rulers. To that end they 
have asked for Indian counsel and 
experience. ■ 

And all this has been done in a land 
where the vast majority of the people 
are entirely ignorant; where 1 seventy 
millions are regarded as Untouchables, 
outside the castes into which the popu¬ 
lation is divided, outcasts dependent on 
British breadth of thought and humanity 
for the very chance to live. 

What is Needed 

Wise and experienced statesmanship 
is needed to carry on the complex rule 
of this vast area, with 320 million 
inhabitants speaking 222 languages, 
and to build up h solid system of govern¬ 
ment fair to all; including the native 
rulers of the States that are spread 
throughout the country. ... 

The most responsible men in India, 
Hindu and Moslem, know the difficulty 
right well, : they know the strife and ruin 
that would shatter the whole area if the 
cohesive power of the British system 
were shaken. Yet here is this dreamy sim¬ 
pleton Gandhi putting himself forward 
as a law-breaking leader without a plan, 
blind to the mischief he is doing. 


WHAT IS CEL0TEX? 

Celotcx is a building material made 
by compression of “ bagasse,” which is 
the fibrous substance remaining after 
sugar-cane lias been crushed to extract 
its sugar. ' 

. The material is made in boards and 
thin sheets, and is most valuable for 
building purposes; not only is it 
lighter than ordinary wood, but it is 
more durable. It is also a very good 
insulator of heat and cold, so that rooms' 
made of it will keep cool in summer and 
warm in winter. Finally, it is a bad 
conductor of sound, and is therefore use¬ 
ful for partition walls and especially for 
concert-rooms, classrooms, and broad¬ 
casting studios* 


Town Bird and 
Country bird 

The Friend of the London 
Garden 

Gardeners in the towns and farmers in 
the country have been holding a sort qf 
unofficial examination of the conduct of 
their birds and awarding marks foT 
service rendered and damage done. f 

TJie bird whose methods Lave bccii 
most hotly disputed is the bullfinch. 
People who love this handsome native 
declare, that, lie is a robber and spoiler 
of unopened fruit buds, nipping off tlic 
tender growth out of sheer love of fun, 
and heaping the ground with what shoultj, 
if left alone, become fruit. ITis defenders 
say lie finds insects in the buds which lie 
attacks, and they are answered that the 
buds he destroys arc, free from insects, j 

A Providential Pruning Knife ; 

Who shall, decide where experts 
disagree ? ’ The best answer yet given 
says’ that the bullfinch acts as a soft 
of providential pruning knife, nipping 
off buds which, if left to mature, would 
burden the tree with twice as much 
fruit as could ripen. ' 

The chaffinch has not escaped con¬ 
demnation. Instances arc published 
in which these birds have completely 
stripped fruit trees of their blossom. 
The tit is blessed, almost without 
qualification, for his work in devouring 
greenfly and other pests in the early 
spring, and the thrushes and blackbird^ 
are given warm testimonials for their 
work against the grubs which devour 
vegetation at the root. The friends of 
these birds agree witli Tennyson that 
tlic workers now so helpful takb 
tremendous toll of the fruit later, but 
say that they earn their reward. 

The Starling and Its Critics 

Few people, have so far found a good 
word to say for the starling in tlic 
country. This bird is blamed for idling 
when pests are most numerous, making 
up for lost time by swo'oping down in 
myriads on the farms and orchards 
when the fruit is ripe. 

Townsmen will not agree with this 
verdict. To them the starling is an 
unmixed blessing. Thrushes and black¬ 
birds support the town gardener in 
twos and threes, but the starlings work 
regularly, a dozen, fifteen, twenty at a 
time, morning, noon, and night in 
London gardens. But for these birds, 
indeed, London lawns, which arc infested 
with leather-jackets, would be practically 
destroyed. 

Town birds and country birds have 
each tlieir habits, and must be judged 
by, their performances; but let us 
never forget that birds are often con¬ 
demned unjustly. Wc believe it to be 
true that there are only two bad' birds, 
the woodpecker and the sparrow. 


MATTHEW WELLINGTON 
Pension for a Faithful Man 

. It is six months since the C.N., 
in announcing that Livingstone’s Negro 
servant Matthew Wellington was in 
poverty, was able to send out a little 
relief for him. 

We siiggested also that it was a 
disgrace that such an ill fate should be 
allowed to overtake this poor old man, 
and . that the responsibility lay on the 
missionary societies to comfort the last 
years of Matthew Wellington. 

It is satisfactory to know that this 
lias now been arranged, several people 
having promised to subscribe every year 
to a pension for ■ the faithful Negro. 
Matthew will how be happy with an 
income qf a pound a weqk gnd presents 
on his birthday. v * 
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The young of the moose are 
bom at this time and the animals 
frequently retire to small islands 
to be free from attacks by wolves 


GREENLAND'S ICE CAP 
An expedition led by 
Professor Alfred 
Wegener, a meteorolo¬ 
gist of Graz University, 
has left Berlin for Green¬ 
land to spend eighteen 
months exploring the 
aense ice-cap cover¬ 
ing the interior. 
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THE STORKS ARRIVE 
The storks are now arriving in 
immense flocks in Holland, 
Denmark, and other European 
countries, where they build their 
nests on chimneys and roofs. 
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HUNTING THE WALRUS 
The walrus is found on shore in 
the Kara Sea from April to June 
and is hunted for the sake of its 
blubber, hide, and tusks. 

r~ 


Wiihintnis belilfie^ 
Sun is overhead! 
at noon this week!/ 


THE NICER SINKS 
Like the Nile, the great 
River Niger is now at 
Its lowest, while its Benue 
tributary' « fordable in 
many places, is covered 
with water weed, and 
has no perceptible flow. 


A LONG BUS RUN 
A company has been formed to 
provide a motor-omnibus service 
between Santiago de Chile and 
Buenos Aires, the distance to be 
covered being 800 miles. 
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A HIBERNATING ANTEATER 
For some unknown reason the 
tenrec, a kind of anteater found 
in Madagascar) burrows into the 
ground about this time and lies 
buried for hal/ the year 


NEW GUINEA OIL 
Much oil is produced in the 
East Indies and now the vast, 
almost unexplored island of New 
Guinea is to be searched for 
supplies by Dutch geologists. 


THE LIFE-SAVERS 
50,000 People Learning How 
to Do It 

A very valuable society has just been 
looking into its year's work under a 
chairman who has twice'swum across 
Niagara and has stroked an eight across 
the Channel. Lord Dos boro ugh is 
certainly the right man to preside 
over the Royal Life-Saving Association. 

Lives have often been lost because 
those who saw- an accident did not 
know what to do for a drowning man. 
But 37 years ago two enthusiasts founded 
the Royal Life-Saving Association, and 
since then swimming and life-saving 
have been taught all over the country. 
Last year holders of the society's 
awards rescued 139 people, and the 
winner of the Stanhope Gold Medal for 
the bravest deed of the year, Leonard 
Thompson, learned life-saving from 
one of the society’s members as a boy. 

Last year 12,312 awards for pro¬ 
ficiency were made to elementary school¬ 
children, and Sheffield won the ele¬ 
mentary schools championship trophy 
for the seventh time. As for the public 
schools, Harrow is making a habit of 
winning the Darnell excellence trophy. 

On an average the society teaches 
50,000 people each year how to save 
life. Long may it flourish ! 


SAFE X-RAYS 

At last science has made X-rays safe. 

In the early days a disease known as 
Xrray dermatitis was the dread of the 
operator until it was discovered that a 
cumbersome system of lead shielding 
afforded some protection. Patients, too, 
have not been immune from the ravages 
of dermatitis. 

The new tube, known as the Metalix, 
is so designed that the X-ray is directed 
without general radiation, the metal 
being impervious to the action of the 
rays. A Metalix tube can be used with 
absolute safety, and has also the ad¬ 
vantage that it does not require a system 
of; screening for its operation. 


JOHN MOTT 
The Man of 60 Countries 

London gave a civic, welcome the 
other day to a very remarkable American, 
Dr. John Mott. 

The thing that makes him so remark¬ 
able is that while he is truly loyal to his 
own church and country he is " at 
heart a citizen of every other country, 
and an honorary member of every 
' church.” j 

That great thing was said of him by 
the Archbishop of Cantetbury, who was 
at the Mansion House with the Lord 
Mayor to welcome Dr. Mott. 

Four times has he travelled round the 
world on his high task, He is chairman 
of the International Missionary Council, 
and it is his lifework to unite all those 
who desire to spread the good news of 
Christ’s teaching in places where it is 
not known. The churches vary greatly, 
and it is a noble tribute to Dr. Mott 
that they should unite in choosing him 
as their leader. 

It is hard to imagine a task demanding 
more of a man’s character. 

Dr. Mott lives in New York when he 
is at home, which is but seldom. He 
knows the life of 60 countries, and this 
knowledge has increased his faith in the 
future. The tide is rising, he says. 
Everywhere there is an increasing 
interest in spiritual things. During the 
last few years titanic forces have been 
at work, and today the world is molten, 
but that is not a bad thing. Christianity 
is a constructive agency, and will help 
to remould the shaken scheme of things 
nearer to the heart’s desire. 

Dr. Mott is a friend of the American 
President and knows well enough that 
there is a movement toward unity in 
world politics. Statesmen are teaching 
that nations should unite to prevent 
wars, to raise the standard of living, 
and to stamp out disease. But the 
nations differ so much that Dr. Mott 
says that only in Christ will the unity 
of the human race be realised. 


A FAMOUS SHIP CHANGES 
ITS ADDRESS 

The Foudroyant, as the Trincomalee 
was renamed when Nelson's old ship was 
wrecked in 1897, is moving house. Of 
course, the famous old training-ship does 
not actually live in a house, but she’ 
makes her home in a harbour, and she is 
going to change harbours. ‘ ; 

C.N. readers will remember how Mr. 
Wheatly Cobb turned first the Foudroy¬ 
ant and then the Trincomalee into a 
home for boys who want to be seamen. 
The Foudroyant has been at Falmouth 
since 1905, but the Harbour Commis¬ 
sioners have now refused her a swinging 
berth, and she must go. They gave 
her till June 12 to find other lodgings. 

The news soon brought an invitation 
from Milford Haven Urban District 
Council, and Mr. Cobb has accepted it. 
So Milford Haven is to be adorned by the 
presence of the frigate, and to enjoy an 
additional revenue of about ^15,000. 
The Council did wisely and well in asking 
her to come. May she long be happy 
in her new home 1 


THE FRIENDLESS MAN 

The other day a friendless man died 
in West Middlesex Hospital. 

It is tragic to think that a man can 
live over 30 years on this Earth yet have 
no friend beside him at the end/ Nurses 
and doctors can give care and kindness, 
but not the great comfort of love. 

The man died friendless, but he did 
not go to his grave unfriended. He had 
been an cx-Scrvice man, and the Acton 
branch of the British Legion gave him a 
comrade's funeral. The Mayor and 
Mayoress attended, and none who was 
present would have thought it true that 
*' There goes one whom nobody mourns.” 


Last Month’s Weathei 


LONDON 

Sunshine .122 hours 
Rainfall . 1*39 ins. 

Dry days ... 19 

Wet days ... 12 

Warmest day . . 3 rd 

Coldest day . .19th 


RAINFALL 
Dublin . . 3:86 ms. 

Falmouth . 3*07 ins. 
Liverpool . 2*87 ins. 
Croydon . 1*73 ins. 
Aberdeen .1*28 ins. 
Shoeburynessi *28 ins. 


THE FLY AND THE 
YELLOW WINDOW 
What Does It Mean ? 

A CHANCE THAT LED TO 
AN INQUIRY 

A very fruitful suggestion comes from 
a jam factory in the North of England, 
where it was found that flies avoided a 
storeroom with windows of yellow glass. 

The yellow glass had been put there 
to keep the colour of the jam from 
fading, and the discovery that in addition 
to this usefulness it added the other of 
keeping flies out has set inquiry on foot. 

Why should flies dislike yellow, if 
indeed they do ? The answer is not 
quite clear, but it has long been known 
that some insects prefer light which 
contains the ultra-violet rays, which are 
said to be so stimulating to human 
beings, while others prefer reddish light 
and colours from which these rays are 
absent. 

It may well be that flies prefer the 
white light containing ultra-violet rays 
and arc uneasy in light from which yellow 
window glass would cut off these rays. 

Lord Avebury showed that ants in 
their underground life shrink from light 
probably because the eggs and larvae 
need darkness in which to develop. But 
at all times his ants showed preference 
for red (or yellow) rays and avoided 
ultra-violet rays. They preferred day¬ 
light from which the ultra-violet ra} r s 
had been extracted by screens of yellow 
glass to darkness in which the ultra¬ 
violet rays were allowed to penetrate. 

Flies exhibit the reverse of these 
peculiarities, preferring the ultra-violet 
and avoiding the red or yellow, or at alt 
events they appear to do so. If this 
tendency in them can be confirmed a 
valuable method of keeping flies away 
from milk or other food will have been 
discovered. 
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That New World 

HTiie new world of the astro- 
A nomers is said to be there 
without mistake; all it needs 
is a name. 

The new world of the politicians 
has its name ready—it is a 
world fit for heroes.; all it needs 
is to be found. 

Ah, that new world ! Who has 
not prayed for it and dreamed of 
it in all these years ? Fifty 
million men, noblest, strongest, 
bravest of mankind, went out 
in search of it. They fought for 
it on a hundred stricken fields. 
Millions of them have not been 
seen again. They counted life 
as nothing if by their dying we 
might have life worth while. 

But a long way off, alas! is 
that new world for which men 
fought and died ; it awaits the 
day when honesty and honour 
and love of work shall return to 
fit men for a nobler life. 

It is still true, as the C.N. 
has said again and again, that 
the way to the new world of our 
dreams is through honest work. 
The brains of the inventor, the 
ideas of the scientist, the dreams 
of the thinker, the hopes of the 
reformer, are all of no avail 
unless man will work while it 
is day. It is not the wise few 
who can save the world unless 
the multitude will follow them. 

A rare explorer is man, and yet 
how far off are his dreams ! 
He has not yet finished the 
exploring of the house he lives 
in, but he is out in the boundless 
Universe, conquering new worlds. 
Think of him on the . day he 
went out to fight the lion and 
the bear while those at home 
in the cave waited, fearful and 
trembling. Think of him when 
he crossed the river on his raft 
of sticks, penetrating stealthily 
into the mysterious world beyond 
the waters. Think of him as he 
moved on and on, coming to 
strange lands and unknown men, 
hiding by day and moving by 
night, with nothing familiar but 
the stars. 

Well, it is not- so long ago, as 
time runs in the Universe. A 
few hundred lifetimes—-what is 
that ? Carry your mind as far, 
and you are in the days when the 
life about his cave was a man's 
known world. Now he is ex¬ 
ploring, the continents. He speaks 
and is heard at the ends of the 
Earth. He has crossed the ocean 
in his cockle-shells, has walked 
on the bed of the sea and sailed 
among the clouds. 

They are miraculous achieve¬ 
ments, and the day cannot be 
far off when this wonderful man 
will discover the secret that Life 
and Happiness are simple things, 
and that all that is wanted to 
put this old world right is that 
each of us should love Ins neigh¬ 
bour and that every man should 
do his work. 


Bath for Bulbs 

W E have been informed that hun¬ 
dreds of English gentlemen living 
round Bath, no longer able to spend 
as much as they did, have become 
gardeners. Their energies arc devoted 
to perhaps half an acre. One said the 
other day to a friend: “ I can’t buy 
hunters, but thank God I can buy 
bulbs ! ” It must do him good to 
know that the eyes of many motorists 
passing through the lovely western 
country now are refreshed by rows of 
daffydillys and regiments of tulips. 

So Bath for bulbs, say we. 

© 

Hurrah! 

[ know of 'a case where a backward 
landlord failed to demolish a row 
of insanitary houses and the sea came 
in and did it for him. Miss Lloyd George 
. « 

Peeps 

Many glimpses of Court life have been 
given in a diary written by a great official 
now retired. He records the following 
occurrences. 

*piiE King ringing him up on the tele- 
., phone. (Rather a thrill to find 
that out while holding the receiver !) 

The Princes and their sister bending 
over a jigsaw puzzle. 

The King ever extraordinarily care¬ 
ful in thanking him for any arrange¬ 
ments he had made for the comfort of 
the Court, taking nothing for granted. 

The Oueen asking the old Mammy 
brought over by Mrs. Wilson whether 
she was quite comfortable. This 
much impressed Sally. “ We must 
alius now at White House ask dem if 
dey is comfortable,” she said delight¬ 
edly to her mistress. 

© 

The Age of Miracles 
'J’he Naval Conference spent yester¬ 
day in an effort to humanise the 
submarine. News Item 

Trying to fit the Golden Rule into 
it, no doubt. 

© 

Two Men 

have met two men who are 
never without pain. In both 
cases the pain comes from the deadly 
trouble called arthritis. These men 
walk about and smile. 

One is a schoolmaster, and is 
patient and constant in his work, 
always ready to enter into the least 
detail that concerns the boys or the 
school. The other man is a clergyman 
in a village, ever at work. They arc 
both composed and cheerful, arid only 
a certain pallor gives away the fact 
that all the time they are trying to 
forget the nagging ache. 

This may not seem news; no 
doubt there are hundreds-of others as 
brave, but these two men we actually 
saw at their work, doing it faithfully 
and well; and thinking of the sort of 
people who fill some of the columns of 
some of the papers we think these 
friends of ours worth a paragraph here. 


Cuckoo 

Old Version 

Cuckoo comes in April, 

Sings his songs in May, 

Changes tune 

.In the middle of June, 

And then he flies away. 

Lincolnshire Version . 

In April come he will, 

In May prepares to stay, 

In June he changes his tune, 

In July prepares to fly, 

In August he must go. 

West Country Version 
In March he sits on his perch. 

In April he tunes his bell, 

In May he sings all day, 

In June he changes tune, 

In July away he flies, 

In August he must go. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

posTER artists are having the time of 
tlieir lives. We hope they stick 
to their hoardings. 

0 

Rife is chiefly spade work. For those 
who live in diggings. 

□ 

J/Jany Welsh people cannot speak 
Welsh. Struck dumb, no doubt, 
by the look of it. 

0 

A Parliamentary career is said to be 
a luxury for a woman. It would 
be if the House were a playhouse. 

□ 

There is no sure connection between 
good looks and good character. 

---The best men 

1 are seldom the 
best-looking. 

0 

JJalf a mind is 
said to be a 
dangerous 
economy. Still, 
it is better than 
none. 

0 

The only ar¬ 
ticle of which 
we can produce 
sufficient 
for our needs 
is coal. A black look-out. 

0 

go me say they always know what is 
going'to happen next. Kspecially 
after it has happened, 

0 

N[ew hats have a tonic effect on women. 

Not if other women are wearing 
them. 

0 

The contralto voice is said to be 
disappearing off the face of the 
earth. Who saw it go ? 

□ 

Rheumatism costs this country 
£17,000 a year. No wonder the 
times are out of joint. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N . Calling the World 
r pHE humane killer is compulsory all 
over Holland. 

|n 30 years the League of Mercy has 
raised over £500,000 for hospitals. 
piFTY secretaries of charity institu¬ 
tions have signed an album of 
good wishes for Lord Wakefield. 


The Market 

wift hurrying down the silent 
street 

I paused in wonder, who could see 
A miracle of loveliness, 

Though there was neither leaf 
nor tree; 

Nor sound of surging birds to make 
The dawn more lovely for their 
sake. 

Only the houses, smoked and 
brown 

Like sleepy monsters, lined the 
way ; 

But far beyond, against the Sun, 
The hawker's beautiful array 
Of fruit and fish in silver light 
Took sunrise with a new delight. 

JSjo wandering ship borne by the 
tide 

To some disastrous alien shore 
Hadinher hold such shining things 
As these the hawker's barrow bore, 
Touched by the morning Sun. as 
bright 

As ten young moons against the 
night. 

thousand fish with glittering 
scales 

Took the bright air like foamy sea; 
And, golden globed with silver 
rim, 

His fruit proclaimed a magic tree; 
While underneath a shining sky 
The hawker like a king rode by. 

Flora Sandstrom 

© 

The Parcel Arrived 

ere is a true stor}/ from the mis¬ 
sion field. Up in Lancashire 
some lads interested in work on the 
Congo had subscribed to send out a 
present. What should it be ? Some¬ 
body thought the missionaries might 
occasionally feel out of sorts, and so 
a parcel containing invalid diet was 
sealed up in a tin and dispatched. 

After some weeks it happened that 
out in Mwanza there was sore trouble; 
One of the chief workers was sick 
unto death, and could not be tempted 
to taste anything. His brother mis¬ 
sionary was on his knees praying 
when a runner entered panting with 
the parcel from Lancashire. Right 
across it was marked “ Invalid Diet.” 
It seemed too good to be true, but 
it was true and it did its work. 

It so easily might not have arrived ! 
The runner had had to go 77 miles. 
On more than one occasion there had 
been lions in the path ; once he was 
chased up a tree while an infuriated 
buffalo waited below. He had swum 
down a wild river with the postbag 
on his head while natives shot at him 
with arrows from the bank. Yet all 
was well, and the parcel arrived in 
the nick of time ! 

© 

A Prayer 500 Years Old 

Jesus Christ, to Thee 1 call; 

That art our God and full of might; 
Keep Thou me clean lest I do fall 
In deadly sin by day or night. 

Jesu, for Thy most blessed blood, 
Bring if Thou wilt those souls to bliss 
From whom I have had any good, 
And spare what they have done amiss. 

From a manuscript of 1430 in 
the library of Lambeth Palace 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If lie will be in the 
soup if he turns 
turtle 
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THE BUTCHER’S DEFENCE 


A GREAT JOURNEY 
100 YEARS AGO 

FINDING OF THE 
MURRAY RIVER 

The Water That Rolls On 
and On for 1600 Miles 

EXPLORERS AND THEIR 
ESCAPES 

One of the world’s great stories reaches 
its centenary this month. A hundred 
years ago eigh t men tottered back to an 
old camping ground by an Australian 
reed bed, and there divided, their last 
ounce of food. They were the dis¬ 
coverers of the Murray River. 

It is hard to realise that in 1800 
Britain knew nothing of inland Aus¬ 
tralia. She had twenty miles of colony 
on the coast at Sydney; behind it 
rose- the Blue Mountains, and beyond 
them lay the unknown. First one ex¬ 
plorer and then another crossed those 
mountains, to be killed by natives, to 
die of starvation, or return with won¬ 
derful tales to tell. Charles Sturt, who 
led the little band into camp one April 
day in 1830, made many great journeys in 
the mysterious continent, and he has .been 
called the creator of South Australia. 

Romance of Discovery 

He went out to Australia as a soldier, 
but the romance of discovery made him 
give up his commission, and in 1828 he 
set out to find the inland sea which was 
supposed to lie at the heart of the con¬ 
tinent. His party found instead, and 
when nearly dead of thirst, a broad river 
which proved to be as salt as the sea. 
The river was named Darling after the 
Governor-General of New South Wales. 

They began the return journey, and 
ninety, miles on they met the same cruel 
river again. After great sufferings they 
managed to get home alive, and next 
year Sturt set out once more. 

Two hundred miles from Sydney he 
reached the Murrumbidgee River, and 
marched along its banks till the way 
was blocked by great reed beds. There 
he camped and made a raft. The party 
had brought with them a whaleboat on 
wheels, and Sturt divided the provisions 
between these two little vessels and 
embarked with seven companions. It 
was January 7, 1830. 

In Constant Peril 

At the very outset they met misfor¬ 
tune, for the swift waters swept the raft 
on to hidden rocks, and all the provisions 
were lost except flour, sugar, and tea. 

They had not travelled for many days 
before they found that the banks were 
closing in on them. Trees grew so 
thickly that they shut out the sky with 
their overarching boughs. It was 
almost like being swept through a 
tunnel. To make matters worse, their 
boat was in constant danger from the 
dead trees carried along by the floods, 
and the pace of the current was a 
crowning peril. 

For many days and nights they had 
to be constantly on the watch. Then 
the nightmare journey ended gloriously. 
They were borne from the narrow, dark 
waterway out on to the surface of - a 
broad, shining river. 

First Sight of the Murray 

We know today that it is the greatest 
river on the Australian continent, rolling 
away for sixteen hundred miles. They 
knew nothing of it. They called it the 
Murray, after the Colonial Secretary, 
and they let it bear them away to its 
unknown goal. 

It was February 3 when they first 
saw the great river, and for nearly a 
month they travelled down it, now 
startled by a splendid view, now 
striving to save themselves from ship¬ 
wreck, now threatened by angry canni¬ 
bals on the banks. 

The talc of their coming must have 
spread swiftly among the natives. One 


I t has been slowly borne in on the com¬ 
mittee of the Devon and Somerset. 
Staghounds that the cruelty of their 
chase of the deer has antagonised opinion 
throughout the country. 

The committee has therefore written 
a defence, or an explanation, which is to 
correct “ so much ignorance of the 
subject ” in the Press, which (it may be 
added) includes ourselves. * 

One thing on which they enlighten 
us is the character of the red deer. 
If the truth he told he .is a selfish old 
fellow . To the unselfish old fellows of 
the Hunt this must be an extremely 
odious characteristic of the red deer. 
And then, add these unselfish people, 
it must be remembered that one animal 
only is hilled to provide sport for hundreds. 
It is butchered, in short, to make a 


Continued from the previous column 
day they saw hundreds of warriors 
crowding upon the shore with poised 
spears. There was not time to row out 
of their reach. 

But while one of the explorers leaped 
to his feet and levelled a gun, deter¬ 
mined, if necessary, to slay the leader of 
the ambush, a native dashed out of 
the woods, hastened to the leader, pulled 
down his spear; and then stood in front 
of him. If the Englishman had fired 
this brave peacemaker would have been 
killed. But the Englishman did not fire, 
and no spear was thrown. Sturt’s men 
had escaped the fate waiting for Collett 
Barker, another Australian explorer, who 
was killed and eaten by Bushmen, 

At length the river journey ended in 
the great swampy lake now known as 
Alexandrina. The sea was near, but 
they could not put to sea in a whaleboat 
and with, hardly any provisions, so they 


holiday for the crowd. But ; why not 
carry it a step farther ? If the butchery 
is such a pleasant spectacle why cannot 
one of these hundreds sacrifice himself 
for the ninety-nines ? 

The defence offers another observation: 
that it is all so popular that when the 
hounds meet at some places the labourers 
will not work on the farms. That is, of 
course, a splendid thing for agriculture. 

Lastly they raise the old pica that 
if the Hunt and hounds did not butcher 
:tlie. deer they would bo killed with 
shocking cruelty in other ways. The 
Devon and Somerset .Staghounds, that 
is to say, are so afraid lest these dear 
deer should be hurt that they tear them 
to pieces themselves. 

A rare piece of smug hypocrisy,' such 
as happily we rarely see in print. 


had to turn back and make the long, 
dangerous journey again. 

The heat was terriblo. The men 
were weak from famine, and the effort 
of rowing the boat against those swift 
currents was a tremendous ordeal. 
They were in danger from the natives 
every single day, But they struggled 
bravely on for two months. 

They did at last win back to the old 
camping-ground where they had made 
the raft, yet not all the eight reached it 
sane. There they divided up the last 
ounce of their food. They were at the 
end of their strength as well as their 
provisions. They could go no farther. 
They had made a 2000-mile journey 
only to die 200 miles from home—so 
they thought. 

But just in time a rescue party came 
up suddenly with food and medicines. 
The discoverers of .the Murray River 
were saved. Picture on this page 


NEWS FOR HISTORY 

BETTER LATE THAN 
NEVER 

Why Columbus Went to Iceland 
and Kept His Visit Secret 

BRISTOL AND AMERICA 

As the C.N. has already announced, 
’there are to be great scenes in Iceland 
this summer to celebrate the thousandth 
anniversary of the first parliament . 
set up by the Viking settlers. 

Icelanders from all parts of the world 
are to be there, with the King and 
Crown Prince of Norway and the Crown 
Prince.of Sweden, and the guests will 
be housed in a town of 27,000 tents. 

' Will the festival include any com¬ 
memoration, one wonders, of the 
greatest man who ever set foot in 
Iceland ? That man was Columbus. 
For centuries it has been stated that 
he went there for a set purpose, and for 
centuries it has been denied. Now the 
fact seems to be established for all 
time that Columbus did go to Iceland, 
and-to Greenland as well, solely to get 
news of a seaway to what he thought 
was India, but which was really America. 

Under a False Name 

A Spanish scholar, Scnor Luis Ulloa,: 
has just published a book in which he 
states that he has discovered documents 
proving that, in 1477, Columbus went 
to Iceland for the purpose stated, 15 
years before he began his immortal 
voyage; and that so fearful was he 
lest others should discover his purpose 
that he assumed a false name there and 
hid the news of his errand when he 
returned to Spain. 

Dr. Nansen has always believed in 
the Iceland visit of Columbus, , but 
brings out the interesting fact that 
Bristol may have inspired Columbus 
originally. We know he was there ; wc 
know also that many Norwegians, accus¬ 
tomed to trade with Iceland, lived in 
Bristol, and that they and the men 
who sailed with Cabot regularly visited 
Iceland and told talcs of the wonders 
of a great land across the sea which the 
Icelanders had reached 500 years before. 

Those stories probably sent Columbus 
North from Bristol to get news for 
himself. Certainly it was the Iceland 
stories which .sent Cabot out to seek 
the fabulous Island of Brazil and so 
led him to the discovery of the North 
American Continent, 

What Columbus Thought 

In spite of all that Iceland could 
teach, Columbus set forth on what 
should have been the most extra¬ 
ordinary wild goose chase in history. 
He thought the world was rather less 
than half its actual size. But for that 
he dared not have attempted the voyage 
with the craven crews he had ; but for 
that he never could have gained sup¬ 
port for his scheme, money for his ships, 
food for his men. 

He thought India was an easy sail 
to the West, and when he found land he 
believed he had reached India and called 
the islands the West Indies, All that 
Luis Ulloa proves, if he makes good his 
claim, is that the rumour of the Iceland 
visit is truly history. 

But that does not- take a single leaf 
from the laurels of Columbus. He did 
hear in Iceland news of a Western land 
the Vikings called Vinland ; he set out 
to seek India there, and he hid from 
all the knowledge of the preliminary 
voyage toward the Arctic which now, 
for the first time seems to have been 
proved beyond dispute. 


GRENFELL OF LABRADOR 

Grenfell of Labrador is arranging for 
a lecture tour in England next winter, 
when he will describe his 38 years in 
Labrador, to raise funds for carrying on. 
Communications should be addressed to 
tile Grenfell Association, 82, Victoria 
Street, S.W.l, 


A dramatic Moment 100 years ago 



A savage hero comes between his tribesmen and the discoverers of the Murray River 
a hundred years ago. See first column. 
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A DEER SURPRISES 
THE ZOO 


Two Fond Fathers 
in the House 


95 YEARS OF A 
Good man's life 


THE NEWSPAPER 
OF TOMORROW 


/ 


RISE AND FALL OF 
ANTLERS 

The Remarkable Achievement 
of a Rare Creature 

UNIQUE IN THE FAMILY 

Dy Our Natural Historian 

An astonishing thing is happening at 
the Zoo. 

Unlike all other deer in the world, 
which yearly grow and cast one pair of 
antlers, a Perc David’s deer is engaged 
in an unending process of growing and 
shedding antlers. 

With the ordinary deer antlers begin 
to grow in April, arc complete in Sep¬ 
tember, and rest dead, but firm, on the 
animal’s head until the following spring, 
when they are cast. After a period of 
rest the deer begins to grow new 
antlers, and .so the process is repeated. 

Two Pairs of Antlers 

.. Pere David’s deer, a splendid creature 
from China, whose ancestors lived in 
the royal park at Peking until they were 
all killed in the Boxer Rebellion some 
years ago, proves • capable of double 
duty; Instead of growing one pair of 
antlers for use in winter, battles and 
resting after these have fallen, its 
engines of production and destruction 
are constantly at work. 

It grows a pair of antlers in the 
spring. These fall off as soon as they 
reach perfection, and new antlers grow. 
Instead of one pair a year Perc David’s 
deer has two pairs. 

As the species is extinct in a wild 
state there is no opportunity of knowing 
whether this extraordinary habit is 
common to the whole tribe, but appar¬ 
ently the Zoo example is representative 
of its kind; and the astounding feature, 
which developed.in it after five years at 
the Zoo, is believed to have charac¬ 
terised all P6rc David’s deer. 

A Tax on Strength 

: It would be too much to expect the 
animal not to feel the effects of such a 
tremendous output of energy, To pro¬ 
duce two antlers, each containing far 
more bone than is necessary for a man’s 
leg, and to carry these for a little while, 
cast them off, then go on to the growth 
of a second pair, is indeed a considerable 
tax^on animal strength. * 

The effect in time of crisis seems to 
be- somewhat similar to that which the 
caterpillar experiences when it casts its 
skin, and for some days before and. for 
some time after is weak, unable to eat, 
and even apt to die. The condition of 
the deer at the casting of its old antlers 
and the first coming of the new ones is 
much the same. The animal cannot eat, 
and has to be coaxed like a sick child. 

At any rate the Zoo wizards know how 
-to treat their patient: by care and 
kindness they keep him in splendid 
condition, and he is now growing one 
more’ pair of antlers as gaily as a palm 
when it is flourishing under a crop of 
coconuts. . E. A. B. 


ANOTHER SHOT FROM 
THE WAR 

On the battlefield of Verdun, where a 
hundred thousand men. were sacrificed 
to the god of War and the bodies of a 
thousand unknown . soldiers are en¬ 
tombed, death aiid destruction , still 
lurk in the gaping shell holes .with which 
the ground is pitted. 

A farmer was burning some rubbish, 
the debris ,of the war, near one of the 
shell craters. There was a flash and an 
explosion, and the farmer was killed. 

A buried shell which had fallen there 
in the war, without exploding, exploded- 
now—to add one more to the victims of 
a war of which the scars are hot yet 
healed and the sufferers not yet counted. 


A Touch of Springtime 
for Two Prime Ministers 

In the Housp of Commons two Prime 
Ministers have listened with a father’s 
natural pride to the maiden speeches 
of their children. 

Mr. Lloyd George heard his daughter 
Megan speak and instantly capture the 
!attention of a crowded House, and a v 
few minutes after she had sat down, amid 
cheering from all sides, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald listened to the first House of 
Commons speech of his son Malcolm. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald applauded 
Miss Megan, and Mr. Lloyd George went 
so far as to commit a breach of Parlia¬ 
mentary decorum by clapping his hands 
as a congratulatory gesture to the Prime 
Minister when young Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald sat down. Father and 
daughter and father and son went but 
of the House together, one more pleasant 
sign that politics cannot intci'ferc with 
.friendships. 

It is another pleasant coincidence 
that the subject concerning which these 
two young people spoke was the 
;question of clearing the slums. It is the 
: problem'which their generation will have 
; to tackle and which, we feel sure, it will 
live to see solved. This, as Miss Megan 
said in the last grave sentence of her 
maiden speech, is a problem not of 
comfort, but of life. 

THE SEVENTH PLAGUE 
OF EGYPT 
Locusts Like Armies 

From Palestine to the north-east 
and from the Sudan in the south the 
recurrent plague of locusts has descended 
like a cloud on Egypt. 

A friend of the C.N., lately returned 
from Palestine, described how he had 
driven in his car .for 50 miles through 
clouds of locusts which clogged the wind¬ 
screen and covered the body of the car. 

In Transjordania, between Palestine 
and Egypt, the Emir Abdullah enrolled 
75,000 men to fight the' swarms which 
fly like clouds, hiding the Sun, till they 
reach cultivated land and descend on it 
to eat up every living green thing. 

In spite of many Government ex¬ 
peditions which have sought to find the 
reasons for these great migrations of 
locusts and to forecast them, the secret 
of their breeding-grounds and the 
departures from them has not yet been 
found. They are believed to come 
mainly from the Sudan, but this season 
there arc reports that Abyssinia has 
been invaded. 

Failing measures to stop the flights 
of the swarms, or to destroy the locusts 
where they breed, nothing is left but 
to fight them where they descend in the 
fertile regions which they seek. Flame¬ 
throwers and liquid, destroyers are 
employed against them. The locusts 
are destroyed by hundreds, and even 
thousands, of tons, but still they come. 

KIT’S COTY HOUSE 

Wc much regret , that in writing the 
other clay of Kit’s Coty House we fell 
into the familiar error of regarding this 
neolithic dolmen .as the grave of the 
warriors who fell in the first battlefield 
of the English,on English soil. 

It is true that this first battle of the 
English in England took place around 
Kit’s Coty House, but Kit’s Coty House 
itself is thousands of years’ older than 
the battle, and is a shrine or tomb of 
the ancient Britons of the Stone Age 
and one of the oldest monuments in 
Kent; or even in these islands. \ 

. An esteemed Rochester reader calls 
our attention to our slip, and we gladly 
make this correction, and much regret 
that wc should have belittled the dignity 
of the work of bur ancient ancestors. 


The Patriarch Goes 
Third Class 

There was some excitement at a 
■ Balkan railway station once because 
the officials had heard that his Beatitude 
Monsignor Dimitriye Pavlovitch, Patri¬ 
arch of Serbia, was taking the train. 

A Patriarch is a greater person than 
an Archbishop, and this one was not 
.only head of the Serb Church, but the 
second most popular person in the land. 
The people loved him, the Government 
respected him, and nearly everyone 
did what he wanted. 

By and by the excited officials saw 
him arrive and get into a third-class, 
carriage. Horrors truck, they followed, 
to find him wedged among some poor 
peasants. The officials offered him a 
first-class carriage. He thanked them, 
but declined. They pressed him to take 
it, and he said : " My place is with my 
people.” 

No wonder Yugo-Slavia is mourning 
his death. This learned and lovable 
man was born in a small country town 
and began life as a domestic servant, 
but he spent his wages on education, 
and was able to study at the univer¬ 
sities of Belgrade and Paris. He was 
ordained in 1870. The working-man’s 
son was made head of the Church in 
1905, and became a great power in 
national affairs. 

But he never forgot his peasant 
friends, and was happy in a third-class 
carriage to the end of his 95 years. 

CRUELTY ON THE RIVIERA 
Why Not to Go There 

A C.N. correspondent now in France sends 
us this note on the growing feeling aroused 
by the cruelty which seems to be particularly 
patronised on the Riviera. 

Grasse is famous for its perfumes, but 
it looks as if it were soon going to stink 
in the nostrils of all decent people, for 
the Mayor of Grasse himself has author¬ 
ised bull-figliting there, even though it 
is against the law of France. . 

But we are all glad to see that the 
French papers are protesting, and are 
warning the mayor that spectacles of 
that kind will drive away the English 
and Americans, who arc lovers of 
animals. One well-known journal says 
1 it is not worth while to talk so much of 
charity and humanity'and brotherhood if 
we are obliged to confess that the lower 
animals are given no protection and 
must endure excessive suffering, simply 
to amuse their brothers, who plume 
themselves on being superior beings. 

So that perhaps even yet, at the 
eleventh hour, the mayor may recon¬ 
sider the matter and refuse to permit 
the continuance of a brutal and brutal¬ 
ising sport—a sport .as brutish and 
cruel, though not-so cowardly, as stag¬ 
hunting in Devon. 


THE EUROPA 

The speed record of the Atlantic is 
sought after by all maritime countries, 
and the new record lately set up by the 
North German Lloyd liner Europa is 
not likely to remain long unchallenged. 

The great shipping companies of 
Britain, America, and France are already 
considering new liners to still fa ther 
reduce the time. 

The Atlantic run is judged between 
Cherbourg breakwater and the Ambrose 
lighthouse in New York Harbour, and 
the official time taken by the Europa, 
which wrested the record from the 
Bremen the other week, was 4 days 
17 hours 6 minutes. The best crossing 
made by the Mauretania, which held the 
record 20 years, was 4 days 21 hours 
44 minutes. 

While the British ship, was 22 years 
old when it made its record run, the 
Europa is the most modern thing in 
shipbuilding engineering. 


Wirelessed to Your Home 

A PREDICTION BEING 
FULFILLED 

' A newspaper , in San Francisco has 
taken the „ first step to fulfilling fife 
prediction made in Arthur Mee’s 
Monthly two years ago that the news¬ 
papers of the future would flash their 
pages far and wide .by wireless, broad¬ 
casting them so that they could be read 
miles away on television screens. 

, The San Francisco newspaper lias not 
yet compassed the screens on which its . 
news could be made instantaneously 
to appear, but it has wirelessedits 
entire front page across • the United 
States to New York. There it was . 
automatically reprinted, and was read on 
the Atlantic seaboard within three hours 
of being printed on the Pacific coast. 

Short-wave signals from the wireless 
station at Oakland, San Francisco, sent 
the newspaper page in facsimile to the 
laboratory of the . General Electric 
Company at Schenectady, -New York. 
The recording.. apparatus there was 
attached to a wireless receiver just as a 
loud-speaker might have been. 

What the Engineers Say 

But through tins specially devised 
recorder paper strips were made to 
niove slowly, at the rate, of half-an-inch 
a minute. The signals received from 
San Francisco in the recording machine 
were automatically reprinted as. words 
on the moving strips. 

The paper strips in this first experi¬ 
ment were eight inches wide, so that 
sqveral of them had to be pasted one 
below the other in order to copy out the 
whole of.the words transmitted. But 
it, is, expected that soon paper strips 
will be used of the same size as the 
whole newspaper page. 

Moreover, the Schenectady engineers 
believe that the time is coming when 
anyone may have this apparatus’fixed, 
up in his home, so that a subscriber 
may have the whole of . a daily, paper 
transmitted direct to him on his. own. 
wireless set. V. . 

; As at present, forecast the newspaper 
will, be printed; for the subscriber in his 
own ho me. This fulfils t o a great extent 
our anticipation of two years ago. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

■ The New Zealand drought has held 
up the electric trams in New Plymouth. 

Pedal cycles cross Magdalen Bridge, 
Oxford, at the rate of about 12,000 a day. 

A New Zealand boy has made four 
successful flights in an aeroplane he 
built himself. 

Old London Stones 

; A number of stones believed; to. be 
relics of Old London Bridge has been 
recovered from the Thames. 

The Cross of Gold 

In the gilding of the cross above the 
dome of St. Paul’s, just done-again, 
about 3000 leaves of pure gold were used. 

Fire Brigade for a Bird's Nest 

A bird’s nest which caused flooding 
of the Lord Mayor’s room was removed 
from the tower of Sheffield City Hall 
by the Fire Brigade. 

Goodbye to the Milestone 

Local authorities in England liavc 
decided that milestones are no longer 
necessary on our roads, so that no new 
ones are to be set up. 

Sir William Herschel 

An esteemed reader reminds us that 
the Sir William HerschcTof finger-print 
fame was. not tl.ie astronomer, as the 
C.N. said the other day, but the 
astronomer’s grandson. 

Kindness Before Conquost 
; A Colchester harrier, Mr. A. Withers, 
forfeited his chance of . winning a seven- 
' mile race championship by stopping to 
•liberate a sheep which had been caught 
in some brambles. 
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Monument to the pilgrims • Keep left • Motoring charwoman 



Policeman on a Pedestal—All the Liverpool traffic police have A Worm’s-Eyo View—Thl3 picture, taken with Koep Left—The first serious effort to bring about a traffic rule for 
now been provided with platforms like this to protect them from the camera on the ground, gives a curious im- the pavement Is being made at Worcester, where 20 miles of path 
mud and wind. They have named their shelters dustbins. pression of one of the London Zoo elephants. are to have a white line as here. 




To the Pilgrim Fathers—This monument to the early settlers of New England has been set Whero is This ?—Many London readers will recognise this as a quiet and beautiful retreat 
up at Worcester, Massachusetts. It is the work of n young sculptor named Maurice Sterne. in their noisy city. It is the fountain by the Serpentine In Kensington Gardens, jjg 



The Motoring Charwoman—This charwoman who goes on her rounds with a motor-cycle A Halt by the Wayside—Six pupils of a riding-school are here seen taking a rest on a fallen 
finds plenty of work now that housewives are busy with spring-cleaning. . tree while out for a lesson near Aylesbury In Buckinghamshire. 
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A LAST BIT OF 
CARNEGIE WORK 

FINE PIECE OF 
BUILDING-UP 

Carrying Books About to 
Lonely Country Places 

THE COUNTY LIBRARY 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees 
have published their final annual Report 
on the County Library Movement. 

| •. As part of tlicir most admirable work 
this Trust has long been helping to spread 
|the lending library system throughout 
the rural parts of the British Islands. 
They have worked by inspiring public 
interest, by organisation, and by subsidy, 
in the hope that the county authorities 
would take over the enterprise. 

Out of 104 counties 98 have joined in 
the movement and formed County Libra¬ 
ries. In future the Reports will be 
issued by the County Libraries section 
of the Library Association, with finan¬ 
cial support from the Trust. 

An Amazing Advance 

This is a particularly suitable time 
to recognise the splendid work done by 
the Trust, and to note the success of 
the movement it initiated. That success 
can be best summarised by comparing 
the state of the movement five years 
ago and now. In 1924 there were 51 
County Libraries in England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. In England 18, 
Wales 6, Scotland 20, and Ireland 7. 
Now there arc 98 comity organisations: 
England 45, Wales 10, Scotland 23, 
Ireland 20. 

In 1924 these libraries stocked 600,000 
books at nearly 6000 centres, and issued 
on loan nearly three million volumes. 

In 1929 the books in stock numbered 
about two and a half millions, and 
from over 14,000 centres eighteen 
million volumes were lent. 

Imagination cannot grasp the value 
of that amazing advance. 

Some Striking Figures 

j There can be no doubt that in many 
counties the library system is firmly 
established and most intelligently 
worked, with increasing success as 
experience is gained and spread. The 
latest Report gives a mass of interesting 
figures. During the last year eight of 
the counties each circulated more than 
half a million volumes in their rural 
areas. They were: Lancashire 1,013,000; 
Kent 965,000 ; West Riding of York¬ 
shire 853,000 ; Durham 754,000 ; Derby¬ 
shire 727,000 ; Lindsey Division of 
Lincolnshire 562,000 ; Norfolk 528,000 ; 
and Buckinghamshire 512,000. 

But these mass figures do not tell 
their story on the surface. That of 
Buckinghamshire, for instance, is the 
most Striking in this list; for Bucks 
has a population of only 200,000 in 
the arca'scrved. If wc count five persons 
to each household the meaning of the 
figures is that, on an average, the books 
lent would have provided twelve books 
for each household during the year. 

Where Scotland Leads 

The statistics show that Scotland, 
which took the lead from the first 
when the Rural Library Movement 
began, makes the best use of it still. 
The leading county is Midlothian. It 
borrows at the rate of four books a 
year for every man, woman, and child, 
or twenty for each household. The most 
remote parts of Scotland, with a 
population scattered among the hills, 
contrives to borrow more, freely than 
the average English county. Orkney 
ties with Warwickshire, Worcestershire, 
Hants, and Berks. 

Caithness beats them, and Banffshire 
reads twice as many books a head as 
they, and they are ahead of twenty other 
English counties. 

The County Library Movement has 
been a great success in many places, 
but much remains to be done in many 
other places. 


A LIFE OF THE WEEK 

The Man Who Wrote 
Robinson Crusoe 

On April 26 , 1731 , died Daniel Defoe. 

Daniel Defoe, known to all civilised 
nations as the author of the best book 
of adventure ever written, Robinson 
Crusoe, was born in London early in 
the" year 1660. No one knows the 
exact date. 

He was educated for a Nonconformist 
minister, but instead went into business, 
travelled abroad, at first succeeded well, 
and then failed, but honourably paid 
his heavy debts. This early activity 
gave him a wide ex¬ 
perience of men and 
of the conditions of 
business, and lie had 
many, ideas, or what 
lie called projects, for 
the good of the coun¬ 
try. Of these he 
began to write. 

Then he became 
acquainted with 
William the Third, who employed him 
to act as a political agent in various 
parts of the country and to write on 
public affairs. As a writer of pamphlets 
no one has excelled him. One of his 
methods was to write as if lie were on 
the side lie was opposing, and to exag¬ 
gerate its arguments in such a way as to 
make them ridiculous. In those days 
his fellow religionists, Nonconformists or 
Dissenters, were often'severely used, and 
to expose this state of things lie wrote 
a pamphlet on The Shortest Way With 
Dissenters. In it he advocated their 
ruthless extermination. So blind in 
their bitterness were the enemies of 
Dissenters that they believed he meant 
what was written, and applauded it 
eagerly. When they found out that 
Dissenters were praising it as a clever 
exposure of the wrongs under which they 
were suffering they became as angry 
with Defoe as they had been pleased 
before, and lie was prosecuted, heavily 
fined, sentenced to stand in the pillory 
on three daj’s, and then to suffer im¬ 
prisonment. 

Newspaper Written in Prison 

While in prison he began the publica¬ 
tion of a newspaper called The Review. 
There had been newspapers before this, 
but in its manner of discussing public 
affairs The Review was the beginning of 
the regular newspaper with opinions. It 
was a. four-page sheet, written entirely 
by Defoe, published usually three times 
a week, and it was continued for nine 
years. Defoe may be regarded as the 
first journalist with fine ability. 

It was not till he was in his sixtieth 
year (1719) that he published liis first 
story, Robinson Crusoe. Its popularity 
was immediate, and has remained un¬ 
abated till now.' Several romances and 
novels followed, and like Robinson 
Crusoe they all seemed so real that 
people could not believe they were only 
imagined. Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Singleton, and The Journal of 
the Plague Year are examples of this 
astonishing realness. Daniel Defoe died 
twelve years after writing Robinson 
Crusoe and was buried in Bunhill Fields, 


AN OLD LADY’S YOUNG 
BIRTHDAY 

Like the C.N., a lady living at Wink- 
field has given away her birthday. She 
is a hundred years young, and celebrated 
the clay by inviting all the children in 
the village to a party. Centenarians can 
seldom enjoy rich cakes, but children 
can, so there was a luscious one with a 
hundred candles. 

Mr. Asquith once said that Youth 
would be an ideal state if it came a little 
later in life. 

Miss Helen Tliackrah, of Winkfield, 
seems to have solved the problem. 


The rag and bone 

MAN’S SHOP 

In the C.N. Question Box the other day we 
were asked to describe a Marine Store. A 
correspondent tells us the answer described a 
Ships Chandler, and sends us this description 
of a Marine Store, the. shop to which the 
rag and bone man takes his pickings-up. 

The little general merchant’s shop is 
in a drab back street, which only sees 
the Sun when the east wind blows 
mournfully down it.-, 

It is an old street, prejudicing one 
against it to start with. Nor is there 
anything about its stock to help to 
mitigate this prejudice, for it consists 
chiefly of old fire-grates, barrels, bottles, 
and jars, rags dirty and torn. In one 
corner of the yard is a barrel filled with 
bones; in another corner is a heap of 
rusty iron odds and ends, jumbled up in 
hopeless disorder. 

Unattractive Scents 

Inside the dark shop is a strong smell 
of dust, mingled with that peculiar 
smell of very old clothes. A coke stove 
contributes its share of unattractive 
scents, while from a hook in the low- 
raftered ceiling swings a smelly oil 
lamp. It hangs up there among an 
array of drying rabbit skins. Various 
old sacks are strung up on evil-looking 
hooks, and a bag or two containing 
waste papers. In the little window 
which faces the street is a strange mix¬ 
ture. of second-hand clothes and hard¬ 
ware, old knives and forks, disused 
lamps, flower-pots, and the like. 

The marine store dealer himself is 
not a prepossessing man, cither. His 
suit is shabby, his boots are down at 
heel. ITc stands at a large pair of 
scales, weighing the mixed wares of the 
people who live in that unlovely 
street, and paying coppers for them. 
This one has dad’s old suit, this has a 
basket of crusts, another lias an apron 
full of bones, and outside is a man 
with a barrowload of old potato bags. 
The dealer buys them all. 

The Scene at Night 

Toward night there will be a queue of 
men with handcarts at his door, and 
you may recognise the rag and bone man 
who came to your house this morning. 
If you look very closely you may see 
your father’s old boots, the old garden¬ 
ing overcoat your mother gave the man 
while your father was at the office, for 
all of which the man gave you twopence, 
or perhaps a paper windmill, which you 
threw on the fire straight away in case 
it had germs on it. You never know 
where these things come from. 

So that, all things considered, you 
don’t feel keen on stajdng in his store 
any longer than necessary, nor do you 
want to become more closely acquainted 
with a dealer who has not changed liis 
collar for a week. 

Hard Cash for Economy 

And yet, in actual fact, this much 
despised trade is one of the most in¬ 
teresting and useful in existence. By 
studying economy one may live like a 
lord, and the marine store dealer helps 
you to do it. He pays hard cash for 
economy. He buys every kind of waste 
from bread crusts to old bedsteads. So 
many people know little or nothing 
about him beyond his appearance, and 
the authorities will not permit him to 
open a store anywhere but in dark 
back streets, where the unsightliness of 
liis premises is no more unsightly than 
his environment. That is another black 
mark against him. 

But let me tell you something about 
the usefulness of his trade. 

Those jars first. He sells them to the 
manufacturers. The bones he sells to 
the glue works, soap works, and manu¬ 
facturers of fertilisers. That heap of 
jumbled iron will be sent to the furnaces 
and smelting works to begin life afresh. 
Those bread crusts go to make pig- 
food. Those old suits go to Yorkshire 


A GERMAN TAKES 
AN IDEA HOME 

Inspiration From South 
Kensington 

A MUSEUM OF OUR OWN AGE 

Iii; all the world there is only one 
museum devoted to our own age. 

• Almost every city has a museum 
which tells us something of the history 
of past ages, when cave-dwellers stitched 
themselves fur clo tiling with bone 
needles, or slaves embroidered wonderful 
sandals for Pharaoh’s bride, or artists 
painted exquisite vases under the blue 
sky of ancient Greece. 

But our own age, the age of wheels 
and machinery, has its masterpieces, 
worthy to be preserved like the mile¬ 
stones of other eras. They deserve , a 
museum of their own. 

This thought leaped to the mind of a 
famous Bavarian engineer. Dr. Oskar 
von Miller, as he stood in the Kensington 
Science Museum. And now-his vision 
has come true in the Deutsches Museum 
at Munich; with its nine miles of corridors 
all devoted to the industrial age alone. 

Progress Seen at a Glance 

Here the history of each machine is 
shown from its crude beginning to the 
latest model. Here are a copy of Wright’s 
old airplane and the newest dirigible; 
here are Puffing Billy's double and a 
modern locomotive ; .here arc the distaff 
and spindle used in the days of the Sleep¬ 
ing Beauty, and all the spinning devices 
that followed up to the last and best 
machine. In the basement arc three 
mines with full-sized shafts and galleries. 

In this unique museum visitors are 
actually encouraged to touch. They 
may clamber into the U-boat which did 
submarine work in the war, may set. 
certain of the machines going, photo¬ 
graph themselves, and travel among the 
stars L In a big circular chamber, the 
solar system is represented by electric 
lights which revolve about a central 
sun. There is a platform which travels 
on the Earth's orbit, and visitors may 
stand upon it and learn astronomy 
without tears. 

A.Dream of the Future 

There is no end to the wonders of the 
museum, but perhaps the making of it 
is the most wonderful of all. 

It sprang from the enthusiasm of one 
man, who worked until he had inspired 
the rest of Germany .with his own belief 
in the value of such a storehouse. 

Rulers of States, engineers, and 
manufacturers gave him models and 
money j most of the building materials 
were given ; and trade unionists gave 
their labour. Soon the exhibits outgrew 
their first home, and in 1925 the new 
concrete buildings were opem They 
must perforce go on growing. - 

A law compels every schoolchild in 
Munich over 10 to visit the museum 
every year, and grown-up people flock to 
it as eagerly as the children. 

A tall, vigorous man who looks less 
than his 75 years is constantly moving 
among the visitors. He is Dr. von 
Miller. He dreams of a greater museum 
still—an international museum. 

What country will realise that dream ? 


Continued from the previous column 

to be done up and respun into new cloth. 
Those cotton rags are made into your 
notepaper or mattresses. 

So that the old marine store dealer 
is not quite the useless man you thought 
him. He is the first link in a mighty 
chain of industries employing millions 
of workers and finding the bread and 
butter for millions of keen young 
appetites. When you treat the rag 
and bone man as a man who is trying to 
make an honest living you are not en¬ 
couraging an undesirable character; 
you are 1 helping to keep a thousand 
wheels of industry in motion and to 
.make the world go round smoothly in 
countless homes throughout the world. 



Daniel Defoe 
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NEXT WEEK S 
ECLIPSE 

RARE SIGHT IN AMERICA 

Why the Sun Appears as a 
Ring of Light 

MOON’S CONE OF SHADOW 

By the O.N. Astronomer 

Oil Monday the Moon will pass in 
front of the Sun and totally eclipse him 
for the brief space of one and a half 
seconds. It will appear to each observer 
as an almost instantaneous eclipse. 

Unfortunately it will not be visible in 
this country; only, in the western 
portion of the United States and the 
adjoining region of the Pacific Ocean will 
it be seen as a total eclipse; but along 



a line extending eastward as far as 
Quebec and Labrador and westward to 
the mid-Pacific the eclipse will appear 
annular. -This means that the Sun will 
be seen as a ring of light around the dark 
silhouetted disc of the Moon at the time 
of mid -eelipse. 

In Scotland and in Ireland the end of 
the eclipse may be observed a short 
while before sunset, when a small 
indentation will appear on the upper 
side of the Sun. He will, however, have 
set in England before this takes place; 
wc shall know, therefore, how very close 
the Moon will be to the Sun on Monday 
evening—just above him, in fact. 

| Although we may not see the eclipse 
it is of particular interest on account of 
its rarity, for on this occasion only the 
extreme tip of the Moon\s cone of shadow 
will catch the portion of our world 
nearest to it. This is a very narrow strip 
of ocean extending from about 250 
miles north-west of San -Francisco 
across the Rocky Mountains to near the 
Canadian border. Along this narrow 
line, which for most of the distance will 
be less than a mile wide, the extreme 
point of the Moon's cone of shadow will 
Hick across the Earth. 

' Now for this to happen is very rare. 
Either tlie point of the Moon's cone of 
shadow does not reach the Earth at all, 
when we have an annular eclipse, or a 
broad belt of our world is immersed for 
several miles within the Moon's shadow. 

Why the Variations Occur 

. The reason for these variations is that 
the Moon’s distance from us varies and 
also because the length of the Moon’s 
shadow varies. 

At mid-winter it is about 228,000 miles 
long, at midsummer about 236,000 
miles long, so just now it is but little 
more than midway, or some 233,000 
miles. These differences are due to the 
Moon being, like the Earth, about 
3 million miles nearer to the Sun at mid¬ 
winter than at midsummer, and so her 
shadow cone is shorter. > 

1 The diagram above shows the shadow 
cone together with the Earth and Moon 
in their relative proportions ; but the 
shadow cone to be on the same scale as 
regards length should be nearly twelve 
times longer. 

! The Moon’s varying distance from the 
Earth also has its effect on the duration 
and type of eclipse experienced. The 
Moon can be as near as 217,750 miles, 
when the Sun is eclipsed for liis longest 
period. Or the Moon may be as far as 
248,500 miles, in which case a total 
eclipse cannot occur, because the Moon’s 
cone of shadow does not reach the 
Earth ; then we have an annular eclipse 
which is of little interest. G. F. M, 


SIR JOHN MOORE 

A Hero’s Grave in a 
Friendly Land 

Someone has just said that the grave 
of Sir John Moore is the only tomb of 
one of our race which is maintained as a 
public charge by foreign nations. 

Sir John Moore, who was stricken 
down on the field of Corunna in the 
moment of victory, was buried there, as 
most of us know, for most of us have 
heard a hundred times that “ they 
buried him darkly at dead of night.” 

He sleeps, not ” in the grave where a 
Briton has laid him,” but in the Jardin 
do San Carlos, above the fortifications of 
La Coruna, which is the Spanish name 
for Corunna and means The Crown. 

It was there that the stately Spanish 
men buried him, after removing his body 
from its humble resting-place in the 
field. Over it they erected a monument 
inscribed with his name and honours. 

Not many British people visit Corunna, 
though they may see its ramparts rising 
from its shining bay when the Royal 
Mail steamers call there, Consequently 
more Spanish eyes than British rest on 
this monument to a British soldier, 
which was put there with all honour 
by the Spanish Government and is main¬ 
tained by them with respect and dignity. 

THE SNIFFIES 
Come In and Smell the Pictures 

Was ever such a brain as the brain 
behind the Kincma ? 

After the See-ies came the Squawkies; 
and now wc are threatened with tlie 
Sniffles, films that will assail our noses 
with the smells which the film producer 
thinks appropriate to the picture. 

They have been made in America, 
and are to arrive in April (before the 
swallow dares), and when the scents of 
the lilac and the hawthorn are taking 
the air. 

But if the choice of the film producer 
in smells is no better than his taste in 
other directions it will not be flowers 
that we shall smell. Rank perfumes and 
cheap scents will flood the picture palace 
to begin with, and when the novelty 
of these has faded the film producers 
will vie with one another in providing 
something sensational in stenches. 

For the protection of the public 
there will have to be a censorship 
of odours; but who will undertake 
the dreadful task, and where will the 
rejected smells go ? We can but await 
the time (hoping it will be far off) 
when one good smell will rouse another 
and the picture palaces will advertise 
on their posters : 

COME IN 

The Most Horrible Smell Ever Known . 


BUTTONHOLES FOR 
BOOSTERS 

Buttonholes are being worn again, 
Joseph Chamberlain wore a mere orchid, 
but a man who wanted to be really 
distinguished would wear a bloom of 
Rafflesia tnan nmdae. 

. We learn from Dr.Mjoberg's new book, 
Forest Life and Adventure in the 
Malay Archipelago, that this dainty 
flower weighs 15 pounds, and grows 
over a yard in diameter. 

Tlie only objection to this striking 
red blossom is the fact that it “ poisons 
tlie air for miles with a penetrating 
smell more repulsive than any buffalo 
carcase in an advanced stage of de¬ 
composition.” 

There arc many people who, it seems, 
would do anything for publicity (we 
believe they are known as Boosters), 
and Rafflesia tuan mitclae would be the 
very thing for them. 


To C.N. Motorists 

Do Not Buy Petrol 
From Ugly Stations 


C. L. N. 

Why Things Are Better 
Than They Were 

WHERE WE COME IN 

Number ol Members—15,455 

Why have the boys let the girls beat, 
them in the contest for the Sherman 
Memorial Shield ? 

It is instituted by the London Regional 
Federation of the League of Nations 
Union, and is awarded each year to 
the junior branch of the Union (the 
elder sister of the C.L.N.), which has 
done most to make the League of 
Nations known in the area. 

This is the first year of the contest, 
and it has been won by Wallington 
County School for Girls, All honour 
to them for the thing they have done. 
They have not merely won a shield, they 
have done something for all mankind., 
something to bring the peace of the world 
nearer. It is a proud achievement. 

Who will win the shield next year ? 
Will boyhood carry it off, or girlhood 
win another victory ? 

Are You a Tired Wave ? 

In all the poetry anthologies there is 
a beautiful poem by Arthur Hugh Clough 
which has, perhaps, a dangerous effect 
on some people : 

Say not the struggle naught availeth, 

The labour and the wounds are vain, 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain. . . 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

There are too many people content to 
be tired waves vainly breaking and too 
few determined to be the victorious 
breakers which flood creek and inlet 
with high. tide. We all desire the 
triumph of peace and reason, but some 
arc content to let others do most of the 
fighting in that great cause. 

It is pleasant to imagine that progress 
will go on without any help from us. 
Things will go on getting better, we 
say ; things are better than they were. 

Much Left for Us to Do 

They are better—but not because of 
the nobodies who lived lazily in tlie past. 
Things are better because of the men who 
died at the stake or on the block or in 
the torture chamber to make things 
better. We inherit from them a common¬ 
wealth where everyone has liberty of 
conscience, everyone can obtain justice, 
and everyone through his vote has a 
voice in the government of his country. 

But there arc many things for us to do. 
One of them is to abolish war. The 
leaders of thought are converted to that 
high idea, but the masses are not vet 
converted, and leaders cannot do much 
without a host behind them. 

That is where the C.L.N. comes in. 
The greatest of all Teachers compared 
the kingdom of heaven to the smallest 
of seeds which grows into a tree where 
birds can lodge. Our task is to sow peace 
seeds in the minds of men. We must tell 
them what the League of Nations has 
done and is doing to stop war, slavery, 
the oppression of women and children, 
the drug traffic, and the spread of dis¬ 
ease. Wc must be as tireless and brave 
in peace as others have been in war, 
and as willing to hold on to the very end. 

Charge once more, then, and be dumb. 

Let the victors when they come, 

When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by. the wall. 

How to Join the League 

Ah letters should be addressed: 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No letters should be sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence for the Card and 
Badge (stamps at home, international 
coupons abroad). Please give your name 
and address, birthday and year, and the 
name of your' school. ' ' * 
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All mothers should 
know this . 

Mrs. W. Gaymer, Stanley Villa, 2, Herrett 
Street, Aldershot, Hants, writes :—“ I havo 
been using California Syrup of Figs for seven 
years for my children when they were irregu¬ 
lar in their habits. I find a teaspoonful at 
night never fails to have the desired effect, 
and to cleanse the stomach and give the 
children a sharp appetite. I would never 
be without. it. in the house, as I say that 
California Syrup of Figs is one of the finest 
things ever invented and prepared for all 
children who .suffer in this way/ My 
children enjoy it, and will not take any¬ 
thing else.” 

MOTHER 1 Many a child has been 
stunted physically and mentally by forming 
irregular habits during tlie vital time of 
growth. A child needs watching, and the 
moment you find the daily action missing 
give “ California Syrup of Figs ” until regu¬ 
larity is restored. That is one of the advan¬ 
tages of this gentle, pleasant laxative : it 
never weakens, never gripes, never makes 
things worse, but encourages regular habits. 

Get a bottle of " California Syrup of 
Figs " to-day: 1/3 and 2/6 of all chemists. 
Emphasise * California,” and no mistake 
will be made. 



u One for you, 
Daddy l ” 

Even Daddy likes Sharp’s 
Eaton Toffee, so that shows it 
must be nice. He says he 
likes the creamincss and the 
flavour. Be sure to buy some 
Sharp’s Eaton Toffee next 
time. You will enjoy it, . 



E. SHARP & SONS, LTD. MAIDSTO^ 
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LONDON S HEART 
OF POWER 

LOTS ROAD ELECTRIC 
STATION 

The Marvellous Room That 
Controls the Great Miracle 

40 MEN WHO MOVE MILLIONS 

■v At the bend of Chelsea Reach the four 
chimneys of the Lots Road Power House 
tower so high above the Thames that 
they can bo seen on clear days from 
many distant parts of London. 

But the Power House makes itself felt 
far beyond this range of vision, for it 
supplies the electric power which moves 
trains at Richmond or at Barking. It is 
like a beating heart pumping electricity 
night and day through the arteries and 
tubes of the District Underground 
Railways, the Central London Tube, and 
tlie City and South London Railway. 
Its power moves also the trams of the 
London United Tramways. 

A Gigantic Figure 

Acid all these lines together, and 
multiply tlieir mileage by the number of 
trains or cars which run along them, 
moved by the electricity flowing out 
from Lots Road, and the figure arrived 
at is 96 million miles a year. The power 
pumped out in a year from this Power 
Station at Chelsea would take an 
Underground Railway car to the Sun. 

What is the power which does all this 
mighty work ? In the beginning it is 
coal, Anyone who keeps an eye on the 
river will sec on one day or other of the 
week, perhaps at Blackfriars, perhaps at 
Chelsea, a big collier moving slowly up 
the river. One is the Wandlc, which was 
fired at in the North Sea during the war, 
and one is the Torchbcarer.. They 
lumber heavily laden with coal from the 
northern coalfields to • the dock by 
Chelsea Creek. 

An Impressive Room 

Tlie coal goes into the furnaces, the 
furnaces heat the mighty Babcock and 
< Wilcox boilers, f ho boilers supply super¬ 
heated steam to the turbo-alternators 
and purring dynamos, and the dynamos 
,pour out electric power at pressures of 
thousands of volts and by thousands of 
kilowatts every hour. 

Merc figures of volts and kilowatts do 
not convey very much, but one of the 
most impressive things in Great London 
is the glass-enclosed room of the Power 
House from which all this tremendous 
force is first collected, then regulated, 
and finally distributed. 

It is a big room with a bay at one end 
where an engineer sits at a table with a 
desk telephone. On one wall beneath a 
row of letters A to L are the switches, 
like those on the captain’s bridge of a 
liner, which control the turbo-alternators 
that are reeling out electric power. The 
switches'are labelled Start Up, Faster, 
Slower, Stand By, Shut Down. The 
engineer at the desk telephone signals to 
his assistant and releases or shuts off 
current at 11,000 volts at will from any 
one of the fettered monsters that arc 
under his control. 

The Roar of the Dynamos 

In the bay in front of him, with red 
or green lights to show what is happening 
to each sub-station which receives and 
transforms this power, are the names of 
the fifty or sixty sub-stations scattered 
over London’s network of electric rail¬ 
ways, from Ealing to Aklgate, from 
Shepherd’s Bush to Morden, from Clap- 
ham to East Ham. In that room, where 
the roar of the dynamos in the huge hall 
of the Power Station is subdued to a 
murmur, one man lays his finger on the 
pulse of the electric power which throbs 
through the greater part of London. 

That is not all. There is not much to 
see in the Power Station. In the Power 
Hall turbo-alternators thrum with a 
deep roar, each resembling a snoring 
hippopotamus ; but the only sign of the 
power within is the flickering needles on 


THE GOOD ANGELS 
OF HAITI 

What They Have Done for 
Poor Dumb Things 

TWO YEARS OF LONELY WORK 

Ever since Columbus discovered it 
Haiti has been an island of sufferers. 

First it was the native Indians, and 
when they had been wiped out it was 
the Negro slaves. Here ■ Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, and Britons have fought 
each other; "here white men have tor¬ 
mented brown, and brown have mas¬ 
sacred white. Here in our own times 
There has been so much bloodshed and 
brutality that an ex-President of the 
Negro republic has been killed by the 
indignant mob. 

The U.S.A. is keeping order now, yet 
the" suffering in Haiti is not over. 
Today the chief sufferers are . not men 
blit animals. 

Half-Starved Horses 

Two years ago a well-known American 
pianist, Katharyn Frost, went to Haiti 
and saw on all its steep roads half- 
starved, horses and donkeys staggering 
along under tremendous loads. Because 
the poor wretches could not move faster 
with their gigantic burdens their masters 
flew into rages and beat them about 
their heads till they fell; and then the 
men would twist the animals* tails to 
make them get up. 

In the burning market-place and on 
the mountain roads, wherever she saw 
animals she saw misery. 

Mrs. Frost started a campaign to 
enlighten the Haitian Negroes., She 
has had simple pamphlets about the 
care of animals printed for them. She 
has also arranged that a veterinary 
surgeon shall treat Haiti's beasts of 
burden. How great is their need may 
be gauged from the appalling fact that 
3756 animals have had to be treated 
in a single month. 

Appeal to the Government 

After two years of this lonely work 
she was relieved by the arrival of Miss 
Alice Cutts, an accomplished horse¬ 
woman, who is now the champion of 
the poor little burro and the horse. She 
is struggling with a population which is 
largely a believer in Voodoo and has the 
sort of temperament that: will not be 
bothered to grow grass for its beasts on an 
island capable of growing nearly every¬ 
thing, from pineapples to breadfruit. 

. Miss Cutts is trying to get the Govern¬ 
ment to foster a scheme for growing 
fodder for the luckless beasts which 
carry tlie island's riches to market or 
to the quays for export. 

Continued from the previous column 

their dials. The great boilers towering 
many feet above the floors of the passage- 
ways raise the temperature of the air to 
that of a summer’s day. 

The boilers are fed with coal as with 
water automatically ; the turbo-alterna¬ 
tors which are driven by the boiler 
steam seem just as automatic. There 
are few operators to be seen. When the 
whole of this mighty engine of power at 
Lots Road is working at full pressure 
it is run by 40 men. 

Forty men are the human directors of 
the power which is carrying Londoners 
by the million. But behind them arc 
the brains which have constructed the 
boilers^ each of which makes steam at 
the. rate of 39,000 lb. an hour at a 
temperature of 700 degrees and a pres¬ 
sure of 290 lb.—or the tremendous 
turbo-alternators, each of which' can 
pump out 15,000 kilowatts of current at 
11,000 volts. 

Lots Road is proud of its capacity, on 
which every year more demand is made. 
It is prouder because it has replaced 
nearly the Whole of the plant with which 
it began 25 years ago by new machinery, 
which has doubled its output and done 
this without interfering with the run¬ 
ning of a single train. 


The boy Who would 
Bean engineer 

His Dazzling Opportunity 

How many boys who want to be 
engineers will. reach such heights . as 
Mr. Charles Bruce Gardner has reached ? 

Nearly forty years ago Mr. Gardner 
told his father, he wanted to be an 
engineer. Today, at 43, he is Director of 
Rationalisation, or managing director of 
the Securities Management Trust, the 
new undertaking organised by the Bank 
of England to set about what is called 
the Rationalisation of our iron, steel, 
and coal industries. 

Rationalisation is the name given to 
the process by which it is hoped Industry 
will be saved from the waste of its 
resources owing to ovcE-competition 
and obsolete methods’ In Germany 
Rationalisation has been tried with 
outstanding success.' Almost all. the 
German industries were drastically re¬ 
organised on an up-to-date basis after 
the war. All sorts of labour-saving 
devices were introduced, and coopera¬ 
tion between sympathetic industries 
such as coal and iron was adopted. So 
it was that Germany recovered from the 
shock and bankruptcy of the war in an 
amazingly short time. 

The Bank of England, departing from 
its old tradition of keeping out of busi¬ 
ness, has now set up the Securities 
Management Trust to try to help British 
Industry out of the ditch into which it 
seems to have fallen. There is to be a 
powerful body of economists, under 
Professor Henry Ckiy, occupied entirely 
in industrial research, and active finan¬ 
cial assistance is to be given to strug¬ 
gling industries which seem to deserve it. 

In order to give his whole time to this 
highly responsible post Mr. Gardner is 
resigning from eleven companies. 


HERCULANEUM LIVES 
AGAIN 

On Easter Monday Herculaneum look 
its place as a Roman city again. 

The Duce, Senators, and privileged 
persons thronged the courts of houses 
which had sunk from sight in the mud 
and lava poured on them by Vesuvius 
in the year 79 a.d. 

After 18 centuries one old house shone 
out in the sunlight almost as when tho 
Roman dignitary who used it for his 
week-end villa saw it in the days before 
the great catastrophe. 

The throng which had assembled in 
Herculaneum for the opening celebra¬ 
tions of the excavated city loitered in its 
garden surrounded by marble columns. 
A small bronze fountain leaped to life 
again, the water being brought to it 
through leaden pipes that the centuries 
had not ruined. 

, The atrium of white marble, the din¬ 
ing-room with marble floor, the other 
rooms with frescoes or mosaic, wel¬ 
comed dignitary and senator from Rome 
as if the years had never passed over 
them, and no tragedy had ever been 
witnessed there. 


A GOOD MAN OF SPEN 
VALLEY 

Heckmondwilce in the Spen Valley of 
Yorkshire has lately lost Thomas 
Castle, one of its honoured citizens, at 
the age of 73. He was a good example 
of sterling character, thoughtful citizen¬ 
ship, and love of knowledge. 

Born of working-class parents at Hud¬ 
dersfield, he left school for work at 13, 
and besides religious and social work 
he became enthusiastic as a naturalist 
and founded the Heckmondwike 
Naturalist Society. 

He was an expert photographer and 
microscopist, with a special interest in 
conchology,. diatoms, and seeds. He 
had a fine collection of classified seeds, 
and spent much of his time in passing 
on the results of his studies to his 
neighbours in the Spen Valley, where 
(at Liversedge) a room in the local 
museum is devoted to his exhibits. 


THE COURAGE OF 
A SHOPKEEPER 

Keep On Going On 

INSPIRATION AND HARD WORK 

London seems poorer without Mr. 
Gamage, who lay in state in his shop 
before they buried him ; but the world 
is richer for liis example. - 

He owed all his riches to his courage. 
He Began life on a little farm where 
there was a ceaseless struggle to make 
two;ends meet, and so he set off to seek 
his fortune in London. 

He found work and worked and saved 
for four . years.. Then he heard of a 
tiny shop in ITolborn which was to let 
at £200 a year. There was a premium of 
£100 to be paid also. Gamage had ^45. 

It would certainly have been safer to 
keep his job and to go on saving for 
his old age, but the shop assistant chose 
a harder path. He persuaded another 
man to help him to raise £150, and the. 
two opened shop. There were rows of 
borrowed empty boxes on their shelves. 

How the Little Shop Grew 

For a long time they lived on 14s. a 
week between them. They had to look 
smart and happy when they did not 
know where the next penny would come 
from. But because Gamage had a 
likeable look a retailer gave him a credit 
of £30 a month, and the partners only 
asked a small profit from the public. 
People began to notice the tiny shop. 

In a few years both young men wanted 
to get married, but there was not enough 
money to be made in the shop to keep 
two families. The partner offered to 
sell his share for -£425.. 

It seemed a lot of money, just when 
Gamage wanted to furnish a little home 
and save up for a rainy day, but he 
believed in his little shop, and once more 
he ventured his savings on it. Then 
the little shop grew and grew, and 
became the vast store everybody knows, 
with over a million pounds a year ill 
takings. 


BLESSINGS ON THEE, 
DEAR OLD MAN 

On his 83rd birthday the Rev. Hans 
Peter Bertclsen sat in the sunshine at 
Blair, Nebraska, to have his photograph 
taken, just as he had done more than 
sixty years ago when the poet John 
Greenleaf Whittier saw him. 

Whittier saw him as " a barefoot boy 
with cheek of tan," and so loved the 
sight of the gay little fellow who trudged 
about the farm whistling at his work 
that he asked his hostess, the farmer's 
wife, to take a photograph of him. 

It was done. But Whittier , did 
better. He made a picture in verse of 
little Hans Peter which went all round 
the world as The Barefoot Boy. 

Most of us can remember some of 
its lines : 

Blessings on thee, little man, 

Barefoot boy with cheek. of tan, 

With thy turned-up pantaloons 
;And thy merry whistled tunes. 

With the sunshine on thy face, 

Through thy torn brim's jaunty grace ; 
From my heart I give thee joy, 

I was once a barefoot boy. 

The barefoot boy, a year or two later, 
saw the poem and his own photograph 
in a magazine. Perhaps it gave him 
just the pride in himself that he needed ; 
for what boy would not be proud to 
know that a poem had been printed 
about him ? 

At any rate, he got on in life and 
served for many years as a minister of 
the Dutch Lutheran Church. On his 
birthday his photograph was taken 
with bare head and bare feet, as Whittier 
saw him all those years ago. t The poet 
is dead ; the lines live on. 

The barefoot boy is happily still with 
us, sunning himself in a kind of reflected 
immortality, and loved and honoured 
for what he is as well as what he was. 

Blessings on thee, dear old man I 
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TTIlie Transformation of ©rar Eoads 

IMMENSE BUSINESS OF THE MOTOR-COACHES 

The Millions of People Now 
Travelling in Every Direction 

AN OPEN RIDE IN A DAY FROM LONDON TO PENZANCE 


O ne summer day .about ten ,yeax*s 
. ago a motor-coach departed on an 
adventurous' trip to- Brighton, adven¬ 
turous because it was a pioneer of a new 
! kind of traffic. Last summer the firm 
: which despatched that pioneer sent out 
59 coaches packed with happy travellers 
down the Brighton road, all between half- 
! past eight and half-past ten in the morn- 
I ing, And all last summer, from one base in 
Pimlico alone, a hundred coaches a day 
adventured on that popular journey. 

, It is impossible to count the numbers 
of people who travelled by niotor-coach 
over the roads of Great Britain last 
year. The figures run into millions.; 
Every year since 1922, when road-coach; 
traffic began to develop in real strength, 
its volume has doubled. Naturally, the 
1. summer traffic has been the heaviest, 
but an amazing network of services is 
now running all over the country. This 
! ycap it will be a very remote country 
village which is not connected up by 
motor-bus with the nearest market 
town, and so by coach or rail with London 
and other great centres of population. 

Road Coaches and Railways 

We must get out of the habit of look¬ 
ing upon the road coach as a rival to the 
railway, Its future lies in cooperation 
with the iron road. No policy has ever 
been wiser than, that of the great railway 
companies of Britain in buying up lines 
of road coaches or entering into close 
working agreements with independent 
motor-coach owners. The original com¬ 
petition of the mot or-coach, with its 
much lower fares and its pleasant, com¬ 
fortable, and regular service, has stimu-i 
latcd the railways to offer the public 
cheaper rail facilities; but what our. 
railways were suffering from was the¬ 
rein ct an cc of the public to travel, on 
account of the expense and the lack of 
the popular pre-war excursions. Now 
people are beginning to travel again,, 
and the railways are sharing in the 
harvest the motor-coacli has sown. . 

The Poor Pedestrian 

; There arc disadvantages in the boom 
in road travel, We did not think, when 
many of our roads were laid down, that 
the invention of the internal-combustion 
engine would revolutionise traffic as it 
I has done. Our older main roads were 
no more built for the juggernauts 
which career along them than, our 
country lanes were for the busy buses 
which ply through them regularly. 

As for the poor pedestrian and, in a 
lesser degree, the horse-rider, there is 
no room for them at all, save on the iipw 
arterial highways, and even with these 
at one's disposal, it is no pleasure to take 
a walk in the country in the deafening 
turmoil which besets 011c almost every- 
i where. But we have to face the fact that 
the linking-up of our towns and tillages 
is a matter,, of the first importance to 
trade ancT social amenity, and our 
| pedestrians must wait until sufficient 
field-paths Can be made for them. 

The pedestrian is definitely out of 
place on the modern speedway. If he 
wants to cross, overhead bridges must 


be provided. If he wants hi 3 quiet walk, 
it must take him away from the traffic. 
The farmer’s lands can well spare suffi¬ 
cient right of way, Lind the pedestrian 
will not grudge paying for it. 

' Some of us* who have never had to live 
in a. tiny, village remote from the stream 
of life may imagine rural existence as 
idyllic in the extreme, because we usually 
see it, if at all, oh a fine summer day. 
But these picturesque villages can be 
very dismal, insanitary, and uncivilised. 
Until the invention of the bicycle the 
countryman was marooned in his village 
throughout the winter. The bicycle 
opened out the world to him just a little. 
Then came the motor-car, bringing 
strangers to visit him ; then the motor- 
bus, which was cheap enough for him 
to use; then wireless, to increase his 
desire for the comradeship of the outer 
world. Today, the villager demands 
something approaching the brightness 
and comfort of the town. 

Awakening Essex 

Within 20 or 30 miles of London, 
particularly in south-east Essex, there 
are villages so primitive that no towns¬ 
man could endure to live in them. They 
have no water supply, no drains, no 
lighting, and for generations they have 
been content to lack these things. 
Many a doctor would vouch for times 
when they have been little better than 
plague-spots, but it has taken the motor- 
bus and the motor-coach to awaken the 
inhabitants of these villages to the 
possibility of better things. 

That is one reason why we must be 
; patient (however discontented) with the 
noise and overcrowding on our roads. 
Meanwhile, it is surely no little achieve¬ 
ment that the motor-coach of today 
completes in 14 hours the 300-mile 
journey from London to Penzance, 
which took two days and nights by the 
fastest post a century ago. 

A Plea for Patience 

In a single day last summer, from the 
central road-coach station in Piinlico, 
over a thousand coaches set out on their 
various journeys. Many of them were 
relief coaches, put on to cope with the 
rush of holiday traffic. But most of 
them were going on their regular daily 
routes. And every town of any size in 
the United Kingdom feeds its country¬ 
side with radiating motor-bus and coach 
services, just as London feeds the whole 
country, to the immense benefit of the 
travelling public and of trade in general. 

Now that the summer is approaching 
once more, we must recognise and 
acknowledge that the* motor-coach and 
the motor-bus, which enable the towns¬ 
man to enjoy' the pleasures* of the 
country and the countryman to share in 
the comforts and allurements of the 
town, are playing a highly important 
part in our life. In our impatience with 
all that is wrong we must not forget the 
other side of the picture ; what we must 
do is to see that both town and country 
are properly developed and that both 
are beautiful enough *to attract the 
traveller and the stay-at-liome. 


New World buys the Beauty of the Old 


L ast year Americans spent £50,000,000 
in buying works of art from Europe. 
They bought paintings of the Italian 
Old Masters, and portraits by the 
i English masters of the 18th century, 
old furniture from ' English manor 
houses,- and even an Oxfordshire cottage. 

Rare books and rare bindings followed 
pictures and furniture arid whole rooms 
over the sea. Two very English trea¬ 
sures of the British Museum, the 
Luttrcll Psalter and the Bedford Book 
i of Hours, were bought by Mr. Pierpont 


Morgan, who lends them to the museum 
in the hope that the English people may 
raise the money to keep them. They 
may, but times are hard. - 

'The New World is buying up the beauty 
the Old . World made. 

It is very sad, but wc would rather 
have made it. And as a great German 
man of science, Emil Fischer, said when 
speaking of Germany’s impoverishment 
by the war, the best thing wc can do is 
to go on making something that the rest 
of the world wants. * r 


“As much as I want.” 

Dear C.N. Readers, ... - 

You have had several letters from me since the beginning 
' of March. Some of you have replied and sent very kind 
answers. 

One young lady, very young I should think, judging 
by her writing, sent a ten-shilling postal order “ with lots 
of love.” She says: 

“ I am sending you this for the poor little 
East End Children . I can have as much 
as 1 1 want to eat a day, and if I am hungry 
between meals there is always a biscuit in 
the cupboard. So how dreadful it must 
be for other children not to have four meals 
a day , , . . If there is any other to ay I 
can help , please tell me and I will fry ” 

That letter was written in March, when 
•wc were feeding 2,000 hungry children 
every week. Now I am asking for money 
to give holidays at the seaside or in 
the country for poor underfed boys and 
girls. 15,000 will have a clay’s outing 
this summer at a cost of 2/- each. 500 
to 600 delicate children will have a fort¬ 
night’s change in a Holiday Home. Each fortnight costs 30/-. 

With such a large number of children to look after I 
watch for the postman very eagerly, hoping that enough 
money will come in to save me from the sorrow of disap¬ 
pointing even one child. Have you sent your gift yet ? 
If not, you will, won’t you ? The envelope should be 
addressed: 

The Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, 

EAST END MISSION, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 


The Man Who Changed' 
the Shape of Cattle 

Robert Bakewell, quietest of men, changed the shape and 
stature of all our farm animals before ever the world had been 
taught anything about the evolution of species, arid nearly a 
century before Mendel had discovered the laws of heredity 
by which the breeders of animals and of plants and food crops' 
now conduct their activities. 

Read all about this wonderful man in the riew-number of Arthur 
Mee’s Monthly, now on sale everywhere. Another attractive 
feature in this splendid issue is 

A Little Visit in Saxon England 

What was our country like a thousand years ago ? This set of 
pictures, specially drawn for My Magazine, takes us for an 
imaginary visit to a village in Saxon England, and gives us an 
excellent idea of what life was like in our . land before the 
Norman Conquest. Hard-won Peace was then over the 
countryside; but still men were seeking for what we hear so 
much of today—Security. 

Make sure of your copy of Arthur Mee’s Monthly for May by 
. buying it now. Ask for 


MY MAGAZINE 

May Issue now on Sale : One Shilling 
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CANNIBAL ISLAND 


before seen one, could not imagine how the 
Chinaman, could bear the thick woolly 
garments which, he had first to put on and 
the gigantic weight of the dress with its 
huge, leaden-soled boots, and the great 
slabs of the same metal which were hung 
across his broad shoulders. Jim himself 
wore nothing but an old pair of grey flannel 
trousers, a thin cotton shirt and a hat, and 
even in these he was melting. 

“ He won’t be any too hot at six fathoms,” 
Don assured Jim, and Jim watched eagerly 
as Chi Ding slipped quietly over the side 
and so below the surface. Parami had 
volunteered to work the pump, which he 
seemed to .understand perfectly, and Don,, 
leaning far out over the gunwale, saw the 
bubbles rise in a silver stream from the 
valve of the huge copper helmet, while its 
wearer dropped slowly down the ladder. 
The water was so clear that Jim could sec 
Chi Ling reach the bottom and stoop to 
pick up the oysters from the sand. 

They were very thick, and in a little more 
than five minutes the signal cord jerked 
and up came a string bag full of oysters, ; 
enormous things, far larger than any of the 
same family that grow in Northern Seas. 
Each was about the size of a pudding plate, 
Don picked one from the bag and 1 
examined it. “ The real gold-lip,” he said 
with great satisfaction. 

“ What’s that mean ? ” asked Jim. 
“ There’s 110 gold that I can sec about 
them.” 

“ It’s the name of this particular sort,” 
Don explained. “ They arc the best, and 
the shell fetches more than any .other kind.” 

“Never mind the shell,” ’ said Jim, 
“ What about pearls ? How do you open 
the things ? ” He had his knife ou£ and 
was trying to force one open. Don 
laughed I 

“ You’ll have your work cut out if you 
want to open them by hand, old man.” 

“ Then how do you do it ? ” 

“ We let ’em open themselves. Or rather 
the Sun docs it for us. We are going to 
dump them on that bank.” He pointed to' 
a sandbank near the seaward side of the 
lagoon. Jim looked disappointed, 

“ IIow long do we have to wait ? ” 

“Not long. Here, give me that oyster ; 
I’ll open it for you.” Don knew the trick 


JACKO ON THE RIVER 


/"Yne morning—it was a sunny Spring 
day—Big Brother Adolphus came 
down to breakfast looking very jaunty in 
a white flannel suit and buckskin shoes. 

“.You. arc fine, Adolphus l ” said liis 
mother, looking at him-admiringly. 

Adolphus helped himself generously; 
to bacon and eggs and remarked that lie’ 
was going on the river. - 

“ Can I come? ” cried Jacko, eagerly. 



What Has Happened Before 

Jim Dysart and his elder brother Don are 
on their schooner Dolphin in the Pacific. They 
kill a monster shark in a lagoon where they 
hope to find pink pearls. 

The natives seem friendly, but Don is sus¬ 
picious of the tribal medicine man, to whom 
he has given a present of a box of matches. 

CHAPTER £ 

The First Pearl 

in came down on the deck with a crash 
that made him see stars. Someone 
had left a rope lying loose, and in his 
.frantic hurry he had caught his foot in it 
and tripped. 

The shock knocked the breath out of lus 
body and for the ‘ moment he could do 
nothing but lie still and gasp painfully. He 
saw Don shoot up from below like a Jack 
from a box, and heard his horrified excla¬ 
mation as he saw the blaze in the stern. 

Chi Ling was hard after him; Don 
shouted to him to bring buckets. lie him¬ 
self snatched up a boathook and, using it as 
a pitchfork, began heaving the pile of burn¬ 
ing stuff overboard. Chi Ling and Motu 
dipped up sea water and sloshed it over the 
flames, and so quick were they that in less 
than a minute the last spark was black and 
the danger over. 

Don turned. “ Jim, where arc you ? 
Are you hurt ? ” he called in great anxiety. 

“ I’m all right,” panted Jim as he limped 
a f t. “ I—I had a tu mble. * * 

“ Sure you’re not hurt ? ” 

“ No, but I knocked the wind out of my¬ 
self. I was a fool,” lie added bitterly, 

“ Nonsense ! You gave the warning and 
saved the ship.” 

“I was awake,” said Jim. “I heard 
something bump against the schooner, so 
1 came up. I saw an arm rising above the 
gunwale and piling that stuff on the deck. 
I couldn’t think what was up.” 

“ But who could have done such a crazy 
tiling ? ” 

“ There’s not much doubt who it was,” 
Jim answered. “It was that skinny old 
scoundrel of a witch doctor.” 

“ What makes you think that ? ” 

. “ Because lie’s the only man who has 
matches. You ought to know that, for you 
gave them to him yourself.” 

“ That’s true,” said Don, rather taken 
aback. “ But why did he want to burn us 
out ? And how did he get out here ? There 
are no canoes in the lagoon,” 

. “ I don’t know what his notion was in 
trying to make a,bonfire of us,” said Jim. 
“ But as for canoes, I expect they have 
plenty on the far side of the island.” 

, “ I suppose they have,” agreed Don 
“ but it’s the queerest business. Those 
fellows seemed perfectly friendly yesterday 
and the chief, Togan, said we could have 
all the fruit we wanted and stay as long as 
we liked.” 

. " Yes, but the. wizard chap, Naroa, is 
jealous as a caf,” said Jim. “ Chi Ling and 
I both noticed that. I believe lie’s got his 
back up about our killing the shark,” 
j Don looked puzzled. .“ Even if he was 
upset about that, how would it help him to 
burn us out ? He might polish us off, but 
the ship would have been destroyed and no 
loot left.” 

“ I no tink he want loot. I tinlc he want 
you on shore,” remarked Chi Ling, who 
had been standing, beside the brothers, 
listening in liis usual quiet fashion. 

, “ What for ? ” demanded Jim bluntly. 

. “ I not know,” replied the Chinaman, 
and, slipping away, vanished down the 
hatch. * 

Don stood staring in the direction of the 
beach. “ I never saw any canoe,” lie said, 
at last. 

“ Too dark,” said Jim. “ If I hadn’t 
been such an ass I’d have got him,” he 
added sorrowfully. 

“ More likely he’d have got you, old lad,” 
replied liis .brother. “ Anyhow, we’re none 
the worse, aiid now that we’ve had this 
warning we know what to expect'. In the 
morning we’ll shift the schooner farther, 
from the shore, and every.night in future 
we’ll keep • a double guard. Now you turn 
iii, Jim. There won't be any more trouble 
tonight.” 

“You will* begin pearling tomorrow?” 
said Jim. .... ' ' ' , . 

“ Yes, and I’m not going to waste any. 
time about it, cither.* We’ll all be working 
-fourteen hours a day, so go. down and sleep 
while you can—and dream of pink pearls,” 
lie added with a laugh. . 

. Early next morning the schooner was 
-moved to her original anchorage, and the 
Sun was hardly up before Chi Ling was in 
lus* diving dress. Jim, who had never 


“ You ! ” replied Adolphus. 

“ Couldn’t you take him,” begged 
Mother Jacko, “ if lie’s very good ? ” 
Sorry,” said Adolphus ; “ the party 
is made up. There’s ho room.” 

Jacko wasn’t surprised; Adolphus 
wasn’t likely to want him about when he 
had decked himself up like that. But he 
followed his brother out of. the house, and 
watched him enter the boathouse, take 
out a dinghy, and moor her to the land4 
ing. stage, Then he disappeared. 

. “ Gone, to fetch the party,” thought 
Jacko. “ I wonder who he’s treating ? ” 
He hung around to see. But Adolphus 
didn’t come back, and Jacko grew tired 


of it. lie cut through the lunge, opened the 
double shell and handed it back to Jim, 
who quickly scooped the flesh away. A 
yell burst from his lips. 

“ Here’s a pearl—a whopper ! ” Don 
took the shell and looked. A pearl nearly 
half an inch across was fastened to the inner 
part of the shell. 

“ Yes,” he said, so coolly that Jim stared. 

“ What’s the matter Svith it ? ” he de¬ 
manded. ’ “ It’s.a pearl, isn’t it ? ” 

“It’s, a pearl all right, but a dealer 
wouldn’t give yon more than five shillings 
for it.” ’ 

“ What’s the matter with it ? ” repeated 
Jim. 

“ It’s a baroque, a blister pearl. Sec. 
it’s no sort of shape and all rough where you 
have to cut it from the shell." lie laughed. 
“ Don’t look so disheartened. It’s a jolly 
good sign to find a pearl of any sort in the 
very first oj*ster opened. We’ll cut into a 
few more and,see if they hold anything.” 
He. opened five more. Three had nothing, 
the fourth had another baroque, but tlic 
fifth held two pearls, one tiny but the 
second the size of a small pea. Don held 
it in the palm of his hand and examined it. 

“ It’s very small,” said Jim. 

“ But it’s worth at least ten pounds,” 
replied liis brother. * 4 The shape is excel¬ 
lent, the colour and lustre are good.” He 
paused and looked at his brother. “ Jim,” 
lie said, “ I believe we’ve managed to 
strike a bit of luck.” 

CHAPTER 10 

Parami Talks 

uimnc. the next week or two Jim 
learned more about pearls than he 
had ever dreamed possible. 

At the end of ten days Don had a bag 
in the safe in his cabin which held nearly 
three hundred pearls. Most of them, of 
course, were small, but there were two very 
nice ones of about fifty grains apiece, and 
one not so good (because it was pear-like 
in shape) of well over one hundred grains. 

Don reckoned that the Jew dealers on 
Thursday Island would pay him somewhere 
about two thousand pounds for the lot. 

“ They’d fetch twice that in London,” 
he said regretfully as ho ran his fingers 
through the little heap of lustrous gems. 

“ But what about the pink ones ? ” said- 
Jim frowning. * “ Wc haven’t one yet.” , 


of waiting. lie looked cautiously round, 
stepped into the boat and squatted down. 
“ Tl\is suits me to a T,” he murmured. . 

He untied the mooring rope and pushed 
out into the middle of the stream! 

The current had carried him along 
some way before lie saw that there were 
no sculls.’ “.IIow on earth am I to get 
back ? ” lie cried. “ Now, if I only had 
'd paddled Lknow ! I’ll use the seat.” 


He jerked the little board free and 
swung it over the side—and the next 
moment the boat turned turtle and he was 
in the water: J 

, “ Hi ! Bring that boat back, you 
young rascal! ” shouted someone from 
the bank. - It was the boathouse man. 

Jacko, hanging on to the upturned 
keel, felt it*was adding insult to injury. 
“If you want your, boat, ’ ’ lie spluttered, 
you’d better coinq and get it! ; . 

* The boatman took his advice; aiul ds 
Adolpluis had by that time arrived on 
tlic scene he left the rest to him/ 

The end of the story is painful—at 
least Jacko found it so. 


" I know, and I. believe we are not work¬ 
ing in the right part of the lagoon.” 

“ Doesn’t Parami know ? ” 

“ Yes, but lie is very shy about talking. 
He’s got some rum idea in his head that 
pink pearls arc unlucky. He’s a queer 
sort of chap.” . ■ 

“ He’s very queer,” agreed Jim. “ Have 
you ever got him to talk about the time lie 
was ihere before’? ” 

“ Not a word. Get him to talk if you 
can, Jim. You can tell him'that if* we 
get a few of those pink ones wc shall be 
able 1 to clear ont al 1 the quickcr.” 

Jim nodded. “ I’ll sec what I can do.” 
He lost no-time in keeping his promise. 
That night Parami had the first watch 
and Jim, instead of turning in, waited on 
deck until the rest had gone below. Then 
lie slipped up alongside the tall native 
who was standing in the bow, gazing 
intently towards the shore. It was a 
moonlight night, and Jim could clearly 
see the grave look on the man’s fine face. 
Parami had filled out and become a splendid 
looking fellow, broad-shouldered and deep- 
clicsted. ITis skin was the colour of copper 
and he had large liquid brown eyes. . , 

“ What's the matter?” asked Jim 
“ You don't think the natives are going ta 
attack us ? ** 

Parami turned and smiled at Jim. Ho 
was very fond of liis “ little master.” 

“ Him, Naroa, he try burn ship,” lie 
reminded Jim. 

“ But lie can’t try it again, especially 
on a night like this, and the rest are friendly 
enough, What is it you’re afraid of ? ” 
“This not good place,” he answered quietly. 

. “But why ? ” asked Jim. . “ I can't see 
any reason. It, isn’t half as risky, for 
instance, as trading in the Solomons. Ifas 
it anything to do with your first trip here ? ” 
Parami nodded again, and bit by bit 
Jim got the story—how Captain Mallory 
sailed into the lagoon and sent a boat ashore. 
The boat was tackled by the great shark, 
upset, and only one of her crew escaped, 
that being Parami himself. Mallory was 
mad to kill the shark, but he had no. shark 
hooks, so tempted the beast to the surface 
with 1 bait and fired bullets into it. -Of 
course that was no use, so after a stay ol 
only two days he pulled up his anchor and 
started away to get proper tackle. . 

Then came disaster—a sudden storm 
which dismasted the Kiwi and left her to 
drift helplessly on the iron-fanged reefs of 
Malaita. Parami and a man called Sangata 
were the only two who got ashore, where 
they had the luck to be picked up almost 
at once by a “black-birder” (a vessel 
collecting men to work on the plantations). 

/‘Then,” wont on Para mi, “1 never .have 
luck no more. I wrecked three times. Now 
I no want see Dolphin wrecked.” . 

Jini went straight to the heart , of the 
j matter. “ But see here, Parami, 3-011 gave us 
two pink pearls ; where did you get them ? ” < 
“ I gct them off native man on beach. 
Give knife for them.” 

“ And where, did he get them ? ” 

“ I not know. Naroa, him tell maybe.” 
“All right. We’ll tackle Naroa in The 
morning.- A few plugs of tobacco ought to 
do the trick.” 5 - 

Pa rami, fixed his big eyes on Jim. “ You 
no wait, little master,” he begged. : V Yoii 
keep what 3*011 got and go.” But Jim 
turned on* his heel and went below. 

Next morning Jim talked to Don, and Don 
went ashore and met Naroa on the beach. 
Just as Jim had said, a present of tobacco 
and a pipe did the trick. Naroa pointed to 
tlic part of the lagoon under the bluff and 
told Don that was where the pink pearls 
had been found in the old days before the 
great shark had come. , 

The Dolphin was moved at once and Chi 
I .ing went down. Shell was plentiful but 
there were no pearls. 

Three days later, just before sunset*, 
Parami came aboard looking verj r excited. 
In liis brown palm lay something that re¬ 
sembled a great drop of petrified blood. .* 

“ What’s that ? ” gasped • Jim, then 
“.Don|! ” he shouted. “ Don, conic here! ” 
Don came, and for a moment stared open- 
eyed at the perfect, blood-red thing. It was 
like a great glossy cherry, fully half an inch 
in diameter. He picked it up. The low 
rays of the setting Sun struck upon the 
monstrous'pearl, making it flame like fire. 

“ It's not pink,” was all Jim could find 
to say. ‘ 

Don shook his head. “ I never saw 
anything like it before. I never knew there 
was such a thing as a blood-red pearl,” 

• “ Islit valuable ? ” asked Jim.' 

.. “ Valuable ? Look at the shape oL it. 
It’s, perfect. ; Worth a mint of money.” 
lie pansed, still gazing at the wonder. 
“ But just think if wc could get a pair of 
them. Imagine what a pair of earrings 
they would make ! ” \ 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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by MAJOR 
CHARLES 
GILSON 

There is a reward of 5,000 
taels of silver offered by the 
Viceroy of Canton for the 
capture of the Pirate - in - 
Chief, dead or alive. Captain 
Crouch is after it! 

This splendid new serial 
is just starting in this 
week’s MODERN BOY. 
The . famous author—• 
Major Charles Gilson—has 
well over a score of ex¬ 
tremely successful books 
of fiction to his credit 
and knows China and 
Chinese pirates as you 
know the palm of your 
own hand. Into this new ' 
MODERN BOY story of 
peril and adventure in 
1 China he weaves all his 
knowledge in most fascin¬ 
ating fashion. Other 
bright features . include 
MODEL AEROPLANE 
CPIAT; A real-life story 
by CAPTAIN C. D. 
BARNARD, the intrepid 
flying man who made a 
record flight of 9,000 miles, 
from England to India and 
back, within eight days ; 

A complete motor-racing 
story, " The Speed King’s 
Crown,” and a complete 
sea- adventure yarn, 

“ Through the Bay.” 

Get this week’s MODERN 
BOY. Better than an 
Easter Egg ! 

MODERN 
j BOY 2d. 

Get Your Copy NOW! 
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Mothers, 

you can help them win! 
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“Teach a boy to believe in himself 
and the battle's won" 

Early training is everything, say the child experts. Mothers who 
have taught their children the Lifebuoy Habit wholeheartedly 
agree. For this simple habit has proved the turning point with 
countless children. 

“ Came to rely upon himself—was a regular little brick.” u More 
eager to do things for themselves.” “ Seemed to change into a new 
boy,” “ Began to grow up.” These are the words that mothers 
have used. They have seen the wonders this one small habit can 
work. Seen the dawning of self-pride. Self-reliance springing up. 
Self-respect beginning to grow. 

Don’t you think it is worth a trial ? Teach your children the Lifebuoy 
Habit. To have a Lifebuoy wash whenever they return from school 
or play. Teach them to do it naturally—without waiting to be told. 
It’s almost as easy as getting them keen on cricket — such 
“ manly,” bubbly, jolly stuff is Lifebuoy. And the rewards are 
those which money cannot buy — Good 
Health, Character, the qualities that earn 
success. 


The 


LIFEBUOY 
HABIT 

for health and character 
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The name Lever on toap is a guarantee of purity and excellence 


IF A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE- 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, 

saves much suffering and later expense by treating the trouble at the beginning 

SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES! 

President • - II.R.H. PRINCESS MARY COUNTESS OF HAREWOOD. 

Chairman - - SIR GOMER BERRY, Bart, 

Treasurer - * ROBERT MOND, Esq. 

Medical Director ; ERIC PRITCHARD, Ksq., M.D., ILR.C.P. 

The Infants Hospital, Vincent Square, Westminster. 



MADE and GUARANTEED by 

The APEX INFLATOR CO., LTD., Aldridge Road, Perry Barr, Birmingham, 


BAILEY’S “SUPER” PUMP 

Celluloid covered, 15 x £ in. With 
Steel Lining 2/3 each. With 
Aluminium Lining 2/6 each. 
The Metal Linings arc solid drawn 
from a Metal Blank, cartridge 
fashion. Cannot warp. 
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= THE ^ ~ 

\Stamp Collector's Corner | 


Batoum In British 
Occupation. 

1919-1920 Set of 10, Catalogued 4/4, will bo scut to all 
applicants for our World-Famed Approval Shoots who 
send lid. postage aud 1/3 for the stamps (usual price 
3M. Early application is dcsirablo as tlic supply is 
strictly limited. Ask /or particulars of our grand 
Jubiloo Year competition, £25 in cash prizes. First. 
Prize a £10 no to. 

(Dept.41)Errington &Martin, 

South Hackney, London, E.9. Established I860. 


©&IEOTAI, JACKET 

Contains 30 splendid stamps of the Orient only^ pictorials, 
etc. Sots of PALESTINE, EGYPT, and TURKEY, inelud- 
ing high values, 6 ALGERIA, new and ohsolcto IRAQ, 
SYRIA (fine), MECCA (quaint-looking stamp), 4 
PERSIA, LEVANT (obsolete), 8 TUNIS (pictorials and 
now issues), oto., 4id. Postago lid. extra. Purchasers 
of this packet, asking for Approvals, will receive 
FREE 10 BEAUTIFUL MOROCCO (Air Post, Mosques, 
Minaret tea, etc.), usually sold at 1/*. .Senders of 
addresses of stamp-collecting friends receive an adflitional 
set freo. -H. C. WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), 
Granville Road. BARNET. 


Stamp Collecting is 
the Latest Craze anil 
the Hobby of Kings. 


12 


GREAT FREE 
_ GIFT OFFER 

“MAP” STAMPS 


Send lid. stamp, and ask for our " Bumper ** 
Approval Books. The Best in the World lor value 
and variety. 

HARRY BURGESS & CO., Dept. B17, 
New Malden, Surrey. 


10,000 STAMPS TO 
CHOOSE FROM 

When you have seen all the splendid Gibbons 
approval sheets you will have had your pick 
of over 10,000 different and interesting 
stamps. 

Write to-da}' and ask for the sheets of the 
countries you are keen on. 

FREE. If you have not had them, ask for our big 
illustrated lists of Albums, Stamps, etc . They' re fine J 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD., 

Dept. 107, 391 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


§ THE STAMP COLLECTOR'S £ 
| - CORNER - | 

= Readers interested in the above will he pleased - 
= to know that this feature will appear twice j= 
E~ monthly in the u Children’s Newspaper.” - 
Er The next Stamp Collector’s Corner will he r: 
= published in the issue dated May ioth, E 
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Full of School 
and adventure 
stories 

The May /Number of LITTLE 
FOLKS will be a special treat for 
all readers of this paper. Read the 
fine long complete story, “ Hero of 
the Fourth/ * by Edna Lake, and 
the thrilling short stories : 14 The 
Blundering of Beryl,” “Miranda 
and the Fugitive/’ “A Damsel in 
Dungeon,” “The School Walkers,” 
etc, “What to do on a Rainy 
Day” gives hints for making 
things, and then there are the 
delightful clubs —Pine Martens, 
LITTLE FOLKS League, etc. , 

LittleFolks 

For MAY—Out April 26th lj- 


Delicwns 



CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3iL 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to tho FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a lmndsomo Lover 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. FEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model,2/- extra. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
i'or.i is. a year. See below.- 
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THE BRAN TUB 

*’ A Strange Number 

What is the number which if 
32 be taken from a third of 
it and the square root of the 
resulting figure be divided by 2 
the number remaining is 5? 

Answer next week 

Is Your Name Moule? 

*£ 111 s is one of those surnames, of 
which there are many, de¬ 
rived from the Christian name of 
an ancestress, in this case Matilda. 
For some reason the children of 
an ancestress of the Moules of to¬ 
day were called after their mother; 
possibly the father died early. 
Mott has the same origin. 


Squares and Circles 

12 3 4 5 6 7 
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Place vowels in the circles 
and consonants in the squares 
so that, when the seven vertical 
words have been found correctly 
from the definitions given, the 
first and fourth horizontal lines 
spell the names of two old- 
fashioned boats. 

1 . Adorn. • 2 . Permit. 3 * Gain 
knowledge. 4. Lawful. 5 . Event¬ 
ful period. 6. Precious stones. 
7. Famous. Answer next week 

Scout Badges 

p Here are over sixty kinds of 
proficiency badges which 
may be gained by Boy Scouts. 
The most popular one last year 
was the ambulance badge, 21,537 
of which were awarded in the 
British Empire. High figures that 
show the popularity of others 
include the cyclist badge 13 ,777, 
swimmer 9031 , missioner 8196 , 
pathfinder 7829 . 

Recently the two badges shown 
here —World Friendship and 
Journalist—have been added to 
the number. To obtain the world 



friendship badge the Scout must, 
among other things, have corre¬ 
sponded with an Overseas Scout for 
a year or have camped with Over¬ 
seas Scouts. An elementary know¬ 
ledge of printing and editorial work 
is necessary to secure the journalist 
badge. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the. planet Saturn 
is in the 
South-East. In 
the evening 
Neptune is in 
the South', and 
Jupiter, Venus, 
and- Mercury 
are in the 
West. Our pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 10 p.ni. on May 1 . 

Paired Words 

J3elow eight pairs of words are 
defined. By inserting the 
letter r between the first and 
second letters of the first word 
the second .word is formed; 

A head, Talk idly. A vehicle, 
A shell-fish. Payment, Liberty. 
A . mist, An animal* . A fish, A 
ditch. A battle, Fear. Win, A 
cereal* Precious, Gloomy. 

Answer next week 



The Squirrel’s Drey 
'J'OWArd the end of. April the 
squirrel begins to construct 
its drey, or nest, which is usually 
built in the fork of a tree about 
twenty feet from the ground. 

The squirrel carries twigs, moss, 
leaves, and so on, in its mouth to 
the selected site, and after building 
up a pile .about a foot high he 
twists it into a cylinder, using his 
paws and teeth, and it is then lined 
with more leaves. The nest is 
roofed in from the inside by 
tugging twigs into position from 
the sides, and when completed it 
is perfectly snug, being both rain¬ 
proof and windproof. 


.Id On Parle Fran$ais 



Le seau La demoiselle Le balal 
d’honneur 


Allez me chercher 1111 seau d’eau. 
Qut sera la demoiselle d’honneur ? 
Un balai sert a balayer la salle. 


Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 


flow many people are born in 
your town and how many 
die ? Here are the figures for five 
weeks in 12 .towns. The five weeks 
up to March 29," 1930, are com¬ 
pared with the corresponding 
weeks of last year. 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 


London 

1930 

7417 

1929 

7609 

1930 

5989 

Glasgow , * 

2395 

2283 

1933 

Liverpool.. 

1922 

1914 

1279 

Birmingham 1756 

1752 

1265 

Manchester 

13981 

1392 

1198 

Dublin *,« 

1080 ! 

1042 

797 

Leeds 

758, 

834 

686 

Edinburgh 

720 | 

709 

682 

Cardiff . * 

374 

444 

295 

Plymouth 

329, 

348 

304 

Norwich ... 

187 

-226 

151 

Reading 

144, 

159 

119 


1929 

10,387 

1921 

1544 

3034 

1766 

914 

1514 

722 

463 

385 

331 

235 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY « © 


NEWSPAPER 

■ 1 Every Thursday, 2d. . 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 1 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6d. ayear. (Canada 14s.). 


.What Am I ? ' " 

ty[Y first is. in lot but not in all, 
/■ - My second’s in room but not 
in hall, 

My third is in in but not in out, 
My fourth is in guide but not in 
scout, 

My fifth is in thumb but not in 
hand, 

My sixth is in drum but not in 
band, 

My last is in sad but, not in gay, 
My whole quickly carries us every 
■ day. Answer next week 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight gets longer' each day. 


Missing Rhymes 

'JTie following lines rhyme in 
pairs. The second word is 
obtained by adding a letter to the 
first. The same letter is added in 
each case. ‘ 

The light burned Tow, he had no 

He closed ’the book, and worn 

with — — ---, 

He thought to give up in the 

His future course he could not 

IBs past mistakes he could but 

And vow’in all things to be 

Resolved that he’d no favours 

With courage brave he met his 

-* —■ •—. Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Painting a Room Diagonal Acrostic 
Ascending. 
30 hours* f Rater n a.L 

enTe.rtain 
diligence 
An Enigma franchise 

somewHer e 
The Letter 0. xylophOne 
fireworKs 
'f op p or tunE 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



Dr MERRYMAN 

Praise " 

The junior clerk was ambitious. 

“ You are . getting on fine 
here,” said one of the older hands. 1 
“ Why, the chief clerk praises you 
to the skies.” 

Does he ? ” queried the young 
man. “ I wish he’d praise me to 
the boss.” 

Not a Record 

Two Negroes were arguing about 
the merits of their sons as, 
runners. 

“ Dat boy ob mine is a wunner- 
ful runner,” said Mose. “ He can 
run a mile in two minutes, but for 
one thing.” ; 

“ AiV what’s dat ? ” asked Pete.'; 
1 * “ Well, de distance am too great i 
for de shortness ob time.” . ; 

Butterfly Flu 

\ butterfly peeled off his 
chrysalis coat ., ; ■ J 

On a fair-seeming day in the spring.; 
It was rash, he had heard, to lay 
garments aside, '' 

But he felt a wild wish to take wing. 

For a time in the sunshine he 
fluttered about, 

Paying calls on the blossoms he 
knew, - * 

And then, as she shivered, he 
noticed the wind, 

Aiid that East was the point 
whence it blew.. 



“ I ab id for a code,” he declared 
with a sneeze, 

“ And it serves me quite right, 
I’ve; no doubt, 

For neglecting to keep my . warm 
overcoat on 

While this dangerous weather’s 
about.” 

He retired in disgust to a crack in 
the bark 

Of an oak which adjacently grew, 
And there lie remained till the 
weather turned warm 
And relieved him of Butterfly flu! 

A Smaller Edition 

'piE family was discussing a 
forthcoming fancy-dress ball 
for children. 

“ May I go as a milkmaid, 
Mummie ? ” asked Peggy. 

“ No, dear; you are too small,” 
said Mummie. 

“ She might go as a condensed 
milkmaid,” suggested her big 
brother. 


The Horse That Rang The Bell 


I n" a stately History of 
Provence, written some 
hundreds of years ago, there 
is a story of kindness and 
justice to an animal which 
shines, as Shakespeare said, 
like a good deed in a naughty 
world. 

It is told of Prince Charles, 
Duke of Calabria, son of 
Robert King of Naples, who 
died much beloved, while he 
was still a young man, in the 
year 1328. 

lie had a high reputation 
for wisdom and justice while 
governing the realm in his 
father’s absence. Every clay 
he sat in the Tribunal, and 
to guard against the chance 
that any poor suppliant should 


be sent away he had hung at 
the door of his palace a bell 
which they might ring. They 
were thus guarded against 
rough treatment, and it was 
a salutary precaution for 
controlling the oppression of 
the rich, though, of course, it 
was open to abuse by the 
ignorant and indiscreet. 

One clay an old horse that 
had been turned loose came 
to rub himself against the 
wall where the cord of the 
bell was hanging. He made 
the bell ring. 

“ Let the door be opened,” 
commanded the Prince, “ and 
allow whoever it was that 
rang to enter.” 

,The guard went to the door,. 


” It is the horse of the 
Seigneur Capecce,” he said 
'on his return, and all those 
assembled in the Court bm*st 
out laughing. 

“ You laugh ! ” said the 
Prince. “ You do not know 
then that exact justice ex¬ 
tends its care even to animals. 
Call Capecce ! ” 

This lord arrived, says 
the Abbe Papon who tells 
the tale, and the Prince, 
addressing him, said, “ What 
horse is this that you allow 
to stray ? ” 

” Prince,” replied Capecce, 
“ he was in his time an ex¬ 
cellent animal, ’ He has been 
through twenty campaigns 
under me, but he is at last 


past service and I have no 
mind to keep him at a loss.” 

“ Yet the King, my father, 
has well recompensed you,” 
said the Prince. 

“ It is true,” said Capecce. 
” And you do not conde¬ 
scend,” added Charles, Duke 
of Calabria, ” to feed this 
noble animal who has served 
you so well ! Go ! give him a 
place in your stables, let him 
be treated equally with your 
other animals. Otherwise,” 
he added, ” I do not hold you 
for a loyal knight, and I with¬ 
draw my good graces,” 

As the good graces no 
doubt included Capcccc’s 
lands and honours, the poor 
old horse was quickly righted. 


A superb 
foot comfort 
can be yours 

W HY suffer a torturing foot 
Weariness when walking 
—in the right shoes — can be 
an unexampled joy? It is so 
easy to win foot happiness, what¬ 
ever your difficulties, because 
MASCOT EOOTJOY arc cor¬ 
rective as well as protective, 
and can bring new health to 
your feet. They arc made 
with dual arch supports, in ten 
fittings to every size, and they 
are fashion shoes too I Be 
- properly fitted with a pair— 
you will marvel at the difference. 




fttGtD suprewrfoft th» 

longiyudinm. arch 



IV rile /or descripffuc 
Booklet and name of nearest 
MASCOT FOOTJOY agent 


HORl/IC SHOE GO., NORWICH 



SLEEP 

Do you enjoy the luxurious pleasure o{ 
just jumping into heel and falling sound 
asleep almost immediately ; sleeping 
seven or eight hours continuously and 
waking fresh, alert and ready for your 
day s work ? If you do not the 
“Allenburys" Diet should be added to 
your daily fare. 

A cup of this delightful food beverage 
taken at 1 1 o.m. and 10 p.m. will 
quickly tone your system and ensure 
energy for the day and [or the night 
that wonderful restorer—sound sleep. 



EASY TO MAKE * PLEASANT TO TAKE 
In tins at 2/1,4/-^ 7/6 Of all Chemists 

Scot] 3d in stamps for quarter pound trial sample 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London 

37 LOMBARD STREET. EC. 3 
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